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THE RIGHT REVEREND, 
„ 


LORD BISHOP OF ST. DAVID's. 


MY LORD, 


| Tre appearance of the following 
pages, in their preſent form, origi- 
nates from ſome incidental conver- 
ſation, in a ſmall circle of friends 
to Revealed Religion, Philofophic 
Truth, and Sound Learning; a con— 


a 2 verſation- 


„ 

verſation, of which your Lordſhip's 
late CHARGE was the valuable oc- 
cation and ſource. 

To Minds, whoſe attachment to 
the SACRED SCRIPTURES is ſome- 
thing more than national, or profeſ- 
ſional; which feel, what they ad- 
mire, and eſteem; the departure of 
the times, from the obvious prin— 
ciples of divine Revelation, has long 
been a matter of ſincere, and, it is 
hoped, of benevolent ſenſibility ; a 
| ſenſibility, which they would be 
ready, and which indeed they ought; 
to di ſavow, were they not perſuaded, 
that it is founded on the FVenu/- 
tum, the Honeſtum, the Decorum of 
things. But, in the manly zeal, in 


the 


(BY 


the liberal firmneſs, in the extenſive 


erudition, and in the evangelical 
truths, which they conceive to be 
diſplayed in the above Charge, the 
almoſt deſpairing cauſe of genuine, 
apftolical Chriſtianity, begins to re- 
vive. 


Very cheerfully do we ſubſcribe to 


the ſentiments of a noble author, 
when he tells us, that, „In what 


form or manner ſoever Criticiſin 
may appear among us, or Critics, 
chuſe to exerciſe their talents, it 


can become none, beſides the groſsly 


ſuperſtitious or ignorant, to be alarm- 


b ed at this Sp7777, fo long as it regards 


the rules of Decency. For, from 
the conſideration of antient, as 
well 


( 
well as modern times, it appears, that 
the cauſe, and intereſt, of Critics, is 
the ſame with that of Wit, Learn- 
ing, 
Under this conviction, we de- 


and good Senle.” 
precate the fever/ty of the faſtidious 
reader; we ſolicit the candour of 
thoſe, whoſe purſuit is Hing, not 
ſounds, Our appeal is, to the un- 
deritanding and the heart. Elegance 
of compoſition, we profeſs to ad- 
mire — Taſte, we approve — but 
His eur [et 
That be ſecure, and let Folly, let 
Sophiſtry, let Falſhood be detected 
and expoſed. 


But, whatever may be the defe- 
rence and reſpect moſt juſtly due, 
and 


Cv] 

and which we are moſt willing to 
render to the united efforts of a 
ſet of gentlemen, who have engaged 
in the arduous and beneficial office 
of Reviewers; whom we may very 
properly conſider as forming a ſort 
of Literary Phalanx ; and whoſe 
judgments, we could with, for the 
ſake of Truth and Piety, were as 
impartial, as they are able, we are 
ſtill of opinion with your Lordſhip, 
that, 

Religion and Science are very 
different things; and the objects of 
different taculties. Science is the 
object of natural Reaſon ; religious 
Truth, of Faith. Faith, like the 
natural jaculties, may be improved 


by 


„ 


( 


by exerciſe, but, in its beginning, 


it is unqueſtionably a diſtinct gift of 


God*x.— 
If Faith in the general idea of 


it, be confidered, as the unreſerved 


fubmiſon or ſurrender of the under- 


ſtanding and heart to the revealed 
Mall of God--1t certainly muſt be con- 


ſidered, as a kind of faculty, entirely 


diſtinct from what is univerſally 
meant by human Reaſon, Becauſe, 
it ſeems to be the peculiar property, 
the province, it may be a moral ex- 
cellency of Faith, in its relation to 
the Divine Being, cordially to re- 
ceive that, upon the divine teſti- 


® 1 Cor, ii. Eph, 11, 8. 
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gation. 


1 

mony alone, he reaſon of which 
it cannot at preſent diſcover. It 
may be one of the higheſt exerciſes 
of true goodneſs, to ſay, in this 
caſe, of the ſupreme Governor of the 
world, Stat pro ratione, voluntas; the 
Will of God being the firſt cauſe, 
and eternal baſis, of all moral obli- 

As to the objection, hereafter ſuf- 
ficiently diſcuſſed, as if, upon 7his 
principle, the moral Governor of the 


_ univerſe was a mere arbitrary Being 
ve need only remark in this place, 


that, A Being, of infinite freedom 
and independency, muſt neceſſarily 
act according to his own ſovereign 


will and pleaſure. If every thing 


received 
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received its exiſtence from him; if 
every thing, which exiſts, be the 
effect of his Will, and he can do 
nothing, but 4ecayſe he wills it, muſt 
he not be as arb:trary, as he is power 
fu? And, though Will and Power, 
when conſidered as blind or imper- 
fect faculties in man, may paſs for 
humour and caprice, yet, as attributes 
of God, they muſt have the perfec- 
tion of God. And, if the Will of 
God be in the higheſt ſtate of per- 
fection, as ſuch, then, we have the 
higheſt reaſon to love and adore 
him, becauſe he is arbitrary---becauſe 
he acts according to his own inde- 
fendent and all. perfect Will — 

Nothing 


„„ 

Nothing can be more evident, my 
Lord, to thoſe who are in the habit 
of refleing, and diſcriminating be- 
tween true and falſe, ſpecious and 
real, than that, as there have been 
ſeveral things, which have not had 
the eſſence of Virtue in them, which 
have nevertheleſs been miſtaken for 
virtue--there are ſeveral things, which 
have been miſtaken for Reaſon, 
which are as far from the thing itſelf, 
as Scepticiſm is from the moſt eſta- 
bliſhed axioms; or, as the date of 
the Chineſe empire, from forty thou- 
{and years. 

It has been very much the faſhion 
in all our modern productions, which 
have the moſt diſtant reference to 


4 Religion, 


6 
Religion, to denominate the preſent 
age, The Age of Regſon; and to pa- 
negyrize it, as ſuperlatively diſtin- 
guiſhable for Liberality of ſentiment. 
That it may be The Age of reaſoning 
Pride, we will not diſpute. And, 
inaſmuch as it has been ſaid. to have 
the ſtrong outline of Liberality of 
Sentiment, we are perfectly agreed 
with your Lordſhip, that, in this 


8 AS 


equivocal and undefinable phraſe, 
% A profane indifference is made to 
paſs for an accompliſhment.” 


Will your Lordſhip permit us, 
for the ſake of good humour, which, 
we apprehend, is no enemy to true 
religion, to introduce here a little 


anecdote, in alluſion to your own 


idea? 


( 
idea 2 The Poliſh hiſtorians record, 
that, after the death of Stephen, one 
of the braveſt of their kings, there 
came ambaſſadors to Poland, from 
the Cham of Tartary, who was a 
candidate for the Crown. 'They had 
inſtructions to repreſent to the 
Dyet, That the Cham was a Prince 
of great power ; and that, as to his 
perſonal qualities, he was temperate 
and ſober. That, being informed 
there were differences among them 
about Religion, he gave them aſſu- 
rances, that Heir Pope ſhould be his 
Pope, and their Luther be his Lu- 


ther, juſt as they pleaſed to deter- 
mine.“ 
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To Liberalily of Sentiment, very 
cloſely in alliance with this, and to 
uncommon pretenſions to ſuperior 
Reaſon, we are much indebted for 
the repeated and various attempts, 
which have been made upon our 
civil and eccleſiaſtical conſtitution. 
By one of their diſciples, who an- 
nounces himſelf the humble echo 
of a modern Hereſiarch and reſtleſs 
Sectary, your Lordſhip was, not 
long fince, addreſſed in the follow- 
ing remarkable ſtyle: | 

I wiſh it could be uttered with 
a voice, that would penetrate every 
corner of the nation, and that could 
rouſe he people of Britain 70 riſe as 
ene man, to require that the public 
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Fn; 
{ervice of Religion be cleanfed from 
theſe pollutions, [meaning the doc- 
trinal Articles of our Church] ** which 
preſs hard on the conſciences of the 
moſt worthy among the clergy ;--- 
which drive many to infidelity— 
which render others indifferent to 
Religion---and which keep from the 
Church, members, whoſe talents, 
and whoſe weight of character, would 
render it eminent fervice.”--- When- 
ever the ſtate of the Church ſhall 
= really nced their aſſiſtance, it will be 
3 very proper, no doubt, to ſacrifice 
both for the benefit of /uch talents, 
and /uch charaters.—Till then, fo 
long as the Public is inſulted with 
ſuch outrageous and inflammatory 
effuſions as theſe, it will be impoſ- 


fible 


( 

fible for them to forget the comic 
wit of an Hudibras, or the leſs tem- 
pered ſatire of The Tale of 2 Tub. 

We have ſeen, that, if vour Lord- 
ſhip ſtep forward to aſſert the funda- 
mental principles of Revelation e 
effential Deity of the Saviour — the 
Dodlrine of Fuſtification by Faith— 
and the Neceſſity of the Divine Aſſiſt= 
ance of the Holy Spirit, it is aſcribed, 
by a certain deſcription of Perſons, 
to motives the moſt diſingenuous 
and irreputable. 1 your Lordſhip 
enforce upon your Clergy the expe- 
diency of an avowed, honeſt, and 
fleady adherence to the national 
Church, it 1s to be charged with the 
odious names of Bigoim and Per/e- 
cution. And, it the effrontery of 

8 Its 


( 
its opponents be repelled with the 
contempt it provokes and deſerves, 
che decent indignation is to be deno- 
minated eccleſiaſtical imperiouſneſs 
and inſolence. 

Leaving, however, ſuch writers, 
and ſuch writings, to the expoſition 
of their own illiberality, and to the 
cenſure, they will be ſure to meet with 
from the moſt reſpeCtable and pious 
diviſion of our Diſſenting Brethren ; 
your Lordſhip, we preſume, will 
recollect, it is ſomewhere obſerved, 
by the illuſtrious and immortal Bacon, 
Nobis res ſalubris videtur, et im- 
primis utilis, ſi Tractatus inſtituatur 
ſobrius et diligens, qui de uſu Ra- 
tionis human in Theologicis præci- 


plat. 


(wii) 

piat. Ejuſmodi tractatum inter de- 
ſiderata ponimus; et, Sophronem, 
five de legitimo uſu Rationis hu- 
mane in divinis neminamus.““ 

Since nothing ſo complete, as 
what is here in ſinuated, or propoſed, 
has yet appeared in the republic of 
letters; your Lordſhip may per- 
haps, on ſome future occaſion, throw 
ſuch light on this important ſubject, 
as may ferve the great cauſe of re- 
vealed Truth—and ſhew, with 2 
more conſummate degree of accuracy. 
than has hitherto been done, the 
exact line of diſtinction, where Reg- 
fon may be ſaid to end, and Faith to 
begin its operations, in divine ſeci- 
ence. In the mean time, we flat- 


ter 


4 ter ourſelves you will condeſcend to 
= take this little Treatiſe into your pro- 
: tection and patronage. 

2 Your Lordſhip is not addreſſed, in 
3 theſe lines, with the contemptible 


voice of adulation—of eccleſiaſtical 
bigotry or of ignorant ſuperſtition. 
We addreſs you, as one of the 
Fathers of our Church—whoſe pri- 
mary object is, not its emoluments, 
nor its dignities, nor its political con- 
3 {ſequence in the civil conſtitution, 
{3 but the preſervation of its fundamen- 
tal truths — the perpetuity of its 
diſcipline—and-the religious charac- 
ter of its members. As ſuch, we 


venerate your office - we admire your 


intellectual 


SG a 


* 


powers -e reſpect your 


llectua 
perſon—and we pray for the bleſ- 


ſing of Heaven upon your indefa- 


inte 
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ble exertions for its honour and 
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ſucceſs. 
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CHAP. I. 


Enquiring, whether there be any thing in the 
nature and condition of man, io oblige 
him to think, that he is not to admit of 
any doftrines or inſtitutions, as revealed 

from God, but ſuch, as his own Reaſon 
can prove lo be neceſſary from the nature 
of things. 

] zz01x with enquiring, what there 

is to oblige a man to hold this opinion; 

becauſe, if there be not ſome ſtrong and 
plain proof ariſing from the nature and 
condition of man, to oblige him thus to 
abide by the ſole light of his own 
Reaſon; it may be ſo far from being a 
DB duty, 


„ um 


„ 
duty, which he owes to God, that it may 
be reckoned amongſt his moſt criminal 
preſumptions. And the pleading for 
this authority of his own Reaſon, may 
have the guilt of pleading for his 
greateit vanity. And if /piritual pride be 


_ theworſt fort of pride, a confident reliance 


upon our own Reaſon, as having a right to 
determine all matters between God and 
man, if it ſhould prove to be a groundle/s 
pretenſion, bids fair to be reckoned the 
higheſt inſtance of the wor? kind of the 
worſt of ſins. 

Every other inſtance of vanity, every 
degree of perſonal pride, and ſelf- 
eſteem, may be a pardonable weakneſs 
in compariſon of this. For, how ſmall 
is that pride, which only makes us pre- 


fer our perſonal beauty or merit to that 


of our tellow-creatures, when compared 
with 


C231 
with a ſelf-confiding Reaſon, which 1s 


too haughty to adore any thing in the 


divine counſels, which it cannot fully 
comprehend ; or to ſubmit to any direc- 
tions from God, but ſuch as its own 
wiſdom could preſcribe, or approve? 
Thus much is certain, that there can be 
no Medium in this matter. The claim- 
ing this authority to our own Reaſon, 
muſt either be a very great duty, or 
amongſt the greateſt of ſins. 

If it be a fin, to admit of any /ecrets 
in divine providence—IF it be a crime, 
to aſcribe wiſdom and goodneſs to God 
in things we cannot comprehend—If 
it be a ba/ene/s and meanneſs of ſpirit, to 
believe that God can teach us Zelter, or 
more than we can teach ourſelves—IF it 
be a ſhameful apotacy from the dignity of 
our nature, to be humble in the hands 


of 


64) 


of God, to ſubmit to any nyſterious pro- 


didence over us, to comply with any 
other methods of homage and adoration of 
him, than ſuch as we could of ourſelves 
contrive and juſtify, then it is certainly 
a great duty to aſſert and maintain this 
authority of our own Reaſon. 

On the other hand; If the profound- 
eſt Humility towards God, be the higheſt 
inſtance of piety—If every thing within 
us and without us, if every thing we 
know of God, every thing we know of 
ourſelves, preach humility to us, as the 
foundation of every virtue, as the life 
and ſoul of all holineſs—If /n had its 
beginning from pride, and hell be the 
effect of it; if devils are what they are 
through ſpiritual pride and ſelf-conceit, 


then, we have great reaſon to believe, 
that the claiming this authority to our 
| Reaſon, 


1 

Reaſon, in oppoſition to the revealed 
wiſdom of God, 1s not a frailty of 0 
and 199d, but that ſame ſpiritual pride, 
which turned Angels into apaſtale Spirits. 

Since therefore this appealing to our 
own Reaſon, as the abſolutely perfect mea- 
ſure and rule of all that ought to paſs 
between God and man, has an appeare 
ance of a pride of the wor kind, and 
ſuch as unites us both in temper and 
conduct with the fallen ſpirits of the 
kingdom of darkneſs, it highly concerns 
every pleader on that fide, to conſider 
what grounds he proceeds upon; and to 
aſk himſelf, what there is in the ſate and 
condition of human nature, to oblige him 
to think that nothing can be divine, or 
Holy, or neceſſary, in religion, but what 
human Reaſon dictates. 

I hope the reader will think this a fair 

ſtate 


„ 

ſtate of the caſe, and that all the light we 
can have in this matter, muſt ariſe from 
a thorough conſideration of the fate 
and condition of man in this world. If, 
without Revelation, he be free from 
myſteries as a moral and religious agent, 
then he has ſome plea from his fate and 
condition to reject revealed myſteries. 

But if, in a ſtate of natural religion, 
and mere morality, he cannot ac- 
knowledge a divine providence, or 
worſhip and adore God without as much 
implicit faith, and humble ſubmiſſion of 
his Reaſon, as any revealed myſteries re- 
quire ; then, his fate and condition in the 
world will condemn his refuſal of any 
revelation ſufficiently atteſted to come 
from God. 

Had mankind continued in a ſtate of 
perfect innocence, without ever failing in 
2 - their 


8 


BY 


_—_ 
their duty either to God or man, yet 
even in ſuch a ſtate, they could never 
have known what God would, or would 
not reveal to them, but by ſome expreſs 
And, as God 
might intend to raiſe them to ſome 


revelation from him. 


higher, and unknown ſtate of perfec- 
tion; ſo he might raiſe them to it by the 
revelation of ſuch things as their own 
Reaſon, though innocent and uncorrupt, 


could not have diſcovered. 


But if man, in a ſtate of innocence, 
could have no pretence to ſet himſelf 
againſt divine Revelation; and make his 
own Reaſon the final judge of what God 
could, or could not reveal to him; much 
leſs has he any pretence for ſo doing in 
his preſent ſtate of n, 4gnorance, and 
miſery, His nature and condition are ſo 
far from furniſhing him with reaſons 

againſt 


| | „ 0 — 
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againſt Revelation, againſt any /upernatu- 
ral help from God, that they ſeem to be 
inconſolable without it; and every cir- 
cumſtance of his life prepares him to 
hope for terms of mercy and deliverance 
from his preſent guilt and miſery, not 
according to /chemes of his own contri- 
vance, not from his own knowledge of the 
nature, and reaſon, and fitneſs of things, 
but from ſome 72comprehen/ible depth of 
divine Goodneſs. 

For, if fin, and miſery, and igno- 
rance, cannot convince us of our own 
weakneſs, cannot prepare us to accept of 
any methods of atoning tor our guilt, but 


ſuch as our own diſordered Reaſon can 


ſuggeſt, we are not far from the harden- 
ed ſtate of thoſe miſerable ſpirits, that 
make war againſt God. 

For, to inſiſt upon the prerogative of 


Our 


1 


our own nature, as qualifying us to 
make our own peace with God, and to 

reject the Atonement which he has pro- 
vided for us, becauſe we eſteem it more 
fit and reaſonable, that our own Repen- 
zance ſhould be ſufficient without it, is 
the ſame height of pride and imprety, as 
to affirm that we have no need of any 
repentance at all. 

For as mankind, if they had conti- 
nued in a ſtate of Innocence, could not 
have known how their innocence was to 
be rewarded, or what changes of ſtate 
God intended them for, but as Revelation 
had diſcovered theſe things uato them: 
ſo, after they were fallen into a ſtate of 
guilt and ſin, they could never know 
what efed7s it was to have upon them; 
what miſery it would expoſe them to; 
or When, or how, or whether they were 
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( 19 ) 


ever to be delivered from it, and made 


as happy as if they had zever ſinned ; 
theſe are things, that nothing but a Re- 
velation from God could teach them. 
So that, for a Sinner to pretend to 
appoint the atonement for his own Sins, 
or to think himſelf able to tell what it 
ought to be, or what ed it muſt have 
with God, is as fooliſh and vain a pre- 
ſumption, as if man in ianocence ſhould 
have pretended to appoint his own me- 
thod of being changed into a Cherus. 
The Writers againſt Revelation, ap- 
peal to the Regſon and Nature of things, 
as infallibly diſcovering every thing that 


a Revelation from God can teach us. 


1f the relations, ſay they, between things, 
and the fitneſs reſulting from thence, be 
not the ſole Rule of God's actious, muſt not 
God be an arbilrary Being? But if God only 
commands 


( 11 ) 


eommands what the nature of things ſbe de- 


miſtake their duty; ſince a Mind that is al- 
tentive, can as eaſily diſliuguifh fit from 
unfit, as the Eye can beauty from defor- 
muy. | 

It is granted, that there is a fitneſs 
and unfitneſs of attions founded in the 
nature of things, and reſulting from the 
relations that perſons and things bear to 
one another. It is alſo granted, that the 
reaſonableneſs of moſt of the duties of 


their children, and of men to men, is 
very apparent, from the relation they 
bear to one another; and that ſeveral 
of the duties which we owe to God, 
plainly appear to us, as ſoon as we ac- 


knowledge the relation that is between 
God and us. 


But 


to be fit, *tis ſcarce poſſible that men ſhould 
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But when all this is granted, this 20e 
argument proves directly the contrary to 
that which it is intended to Drove. 

I readily grant, that the Nature, Rea- 
ſon, and Relations of things and per- 
ſons, and the fitneſs of s ctions reſulting 
from thence, is the /o/e Rule of God's 
actions. And I appeal to this one 


common and confeſſed principle, as a 


ſufficient proof that a man cannot thus 
abide by the / Light of his own Rea- 
ſon, without contradicting the Nature 


and Reaſon of things, and denying 
this to be the % Rule of God's ac- 


tions. 

For, if the fitness of actions be found- 
ed in the nature of things and perſons, 
and this fitneſs be the / Rule of God's 
actions, it is certain that the Rule by 


which he acts, muſt in many inſtances 
5 be 


FF 
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be entirely inconceivable by us, ſo as not 
to be known 40 all, and in no inſtances 


fully known, or perfe&ly comprehended. 

For, if God be to act according to a 
fineſs founded in the nature of things, and 
nothing can be fit for him to do, but 
what has its fitneſs founded in his 
own divinely perfect and incomprehenſible 
nature, muſt he not neceſſarily act by a 
Rule above all human comprehenſion ? 
This argument ſuppoſes that he cannot 
do what is i tor him to do, unleſs what 
he does has its hun, founded in his otor 
nalure ; but if he muſt govern his ac- 
tions by his own nature, he muſt act by 
a Rule that is juſt as incomprebenſible to us 
as his own nature. 

And we can be no farther competent 
Judges of the fitneſs of the conduct of 


God, than we are competent judges of 
C the 
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the divine nature; and can no more tel} 


what is, or is not finitely wiſe in God, 
than we can raiſe ourſelves to a fate of 
infinite wiſdom. : 

So that, if the ¹⁰ of actions be 
founded in the pariicular nature of 
things and perſons, and the fitneſs 
of God's actions muſt ariſe from 
that which 1s particular to his nature, 
then we have, from this argument, the 
ulmoſt certainty that the Rule or Reaſons 
of God's actions mult in many caſes be 
entirely inconceivable by us, and in no 
caſes perfectly and fully apprehended ; 
and for this very reaſon, becauſe he is 
not an arbilrary Being, that acts by mere 
Will, but is governed in every thing he 
does, by rhe reaſon and nature of things. 
For, if he be not arbitrary, but acts ace 


cording to the nature of things, then 
he 


("8 
he muſt act according to his 977 nature. 
But if his own Nature muſt be the Rea- 
fon, Rule, and Meajure of his actions; 
if they be only fit and reaſonable, be- 
cauſe they are according to this Rule and 
Reaſon, then it neceſſarily follows, that 
the fitneſs of many of God's actions 
muſt be incomprehenſible to us, merely 
for this reaſon, becauſe they have their 
proper fitnrſs ; ſuch a fitneſs as is found- 
ed in the divine Nature, 

For, ſuppoſing God to be an arbitra- 
ry Being, there would then be a bare 
poſſibility of our comprehending the 
fitneſs of every thing he required of us. 
For, as he might act by mere Will, ſo he 
might chuſe to act according to our na- 


ture, and ſuitable to our comprehen- 


Hons, and not according to his own na- 
ture, and infinite perfections. 
But, 
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But, ſuppoſing God not to be an ar- 
bilrary Being, but to act conſtantly, as: 
the perfections of his own nature make 
it fit and reaſonable for him to act, then, 
there is an utter impoſſibility of our 
comprchending the reaſonableneſs and 
fitneſs of many of his actions. 

For inſtance; look at the reaſon of 
things, and the fines of actions, and 
tell me how they moved God to create 
mankind in the ſtate and condition they 


are in. Nothing is more above the 


Reaſon of men, than to explain the rea- 
ſonableneſs and infinite wiſdom of God's 
Providence in creating man of ſuch a 


form and condition, to go through /uch 2 


ſtate of things as human life has ſhewn 
itſelf to be. & No revealed myſteries 
can more exceed the Comprehenſion of 


man, than the ſtate of human life itſelf, 
Shewꝛ 


1 

Shew me according to what fiine/5, 
founded in the nature of things, God's 
infinite wiſdom was determined to form 
you in ſuch a manner ; bring you into 
ſuch a world; and ſuffer and preſerve 
ſuch a flate of things, as human lite is; 
and then, you may have ſome pretence 
to believe no revealed doctrines, but 
ſuch as your own Reaſon can deduce 
from the nature of things, and the fit. 
neſs of actions. 85 

But, whilſt our own form, whilſt Or- 
ation and Providence are depths, which 
you cannot thus look into, 1t 1s ſtrangely 
abſurd to pretend, that God cannot re- 
veal any thing to you as a matter of re- 
ligion, except your own Reaſon can ſhew 
its foundation in the nature and reaſon 


of things. 


For 
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For does not your own make, and con- 


ſlitution, the reaſonableneſs of God's pro- 


vidence, and the fiine/s of the State of 
human life, as much concern. you, as 
any revealed doctrines? Is it not as unfit 
for God to create man in ſuch a Pats, 


ſubject to ſuch a cour/e of providence, as 


he cannot prove to be founded in the 
fitneſs and reaſonableneſs of things ; as to 
reveal to him ſuch truths, or methods 
of ſalvation, as he cannot by any argu- 
ments of his own prove to be neceſ- 
ſary? 

Revelation, you ſay, is on your ac- 
count, and therefore you ought to ſee 
the reaſonableneſs and fitneſs of it. And 
do not you alſo ſay, that God has made 
you for your own ſake ? ought you not 
therefore to know the reaſonableneſs 

and 
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E 
and fitneſs of God's forming you as you 
are? Do not you ſay, that providence 
is for the /ake of Man? is it not there- 
fore fit and reaſonable, in the nature of 
things, that there ſhould be no my/terres 


or /ecrets in providence, but that man 
ſhould ſo ſee its methods, as to be able 


to prove all its ſteps to be conſtantly fit 
and reaſonable? 


Do not you ſay, that the world is for 


the /ake of man ; 1s 1t not therefore fit 


and reaſonable that man ſhould ſee, that 
the paſt and preſent ſtate of the world 
has been ſuch as the reaſon and fitneſs 
of things required it ſhould be? 

Now, if the zmperfe# ſtate of human 
nature, the mzeries and calamities of this 
life, the diſeaſes and mortality of human 
bodies, the methods of God's continual 
providence 1n governing human affairs, 


be 
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be things that as much concern us, and 
as nearly relate to us, as any methods 
of revealed religion; and if thefe be 
things that we cannot examine or ex- 
plain, according to any f:1ne/s or xnfitne/ſs 
founded in the nature of things, but 
muſt believe a great deal more of the 
infinite wiſdom of God, than we can ſo 
explain; have we any reaſon to think, 
that God cannot, or ought not to raiſe 
us out of this unhappy ſtate of things, 
help us to an higher order of life, and 
exalt us to a nearer enjoyment of him- 
ſelf, by any means, but ſuch as our own 
poor Reaſon can grope out of the na- 
ture and fitneſs of things? 

Now why 7s 1, that all is thus 
myſterious and unmeaſurable by hu- 
man Reaſon, in theſe matters ſo 
nearly concerning human nature? It is 

becaule 


becauſe God is not an arbitrary Being, 
but does that, which the incomprebenſible 
Perfeclions of his own nature, make it 
Ji and reaſonable for him to do. Do but 
grant, that nothing can be j for God 
to do, but what 1s according to his own 
infinite perfechions; let but this be the 
Rule of his actions, and then you have 
the fulleſt proof, that the fitneſs of his ac- 
tions muſt be above our comprehenſion, 
who can only judge of a tue according 
to our own perfection; and then we muſt 
be ſurrounded with myſtery, for this 
very reaſon, becauſe God acts accorde 

ing to a certain Rule, his own Nature. 
Again: What ſis the Nature of a hu. 
man Soul; upon what terms, and in 
what manner it is united to the body; 
how far it is different from it; how far 
it is ſlject to it; what powers and fa- 
culties 


ut (. 2a ) : 
. culties it derives from it, are things, 
5 wherein the Hiſdom and Goodn?/s of God, 
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109 and the Happineſs of man are deeply 
concerned. Is it not neceſſary that theſe 
things ſhould have their foundation in 
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the reaſon and ſilneſs of things? and yet, 


who can ſhew. that this „ale of ſoul and 


1 body 7s founded in the reaſon and fitneſs 


E | of things ? | 

Again: The Oripin of the ſoul, at | 
what time it enters into the body, whe. 
* ther it he hunediately created at its en- 


. trance into the body, or comes out of 
a a pre-exiſtent ſlate, are things that cane 
v1 not be known from any fitneſs or rea- 


N ſonableneſs founded in the nature of 
things; and yet it is as neceſſary to be- 
; lieve this is done according to ceriam 


reaſons of wiſdom and goodneſs, as to 
believe there is a God. 


Now, 
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Now, who can ſay that it is the ſame 


thing, whether human fouls are created 
immediately for human bodies, or whe- 
ther they come into them out of ſome 
pre-exiſtent flate £ For aught we know, 
one of theſe ways may be exceeding 
fit and wiſe, and the other as entirely 
unjuſt and unreaſonable ; and yet, when 
Reaſon examines either of theſe ways, it 
finds itſelf equally perplexed with dif- 
ficulties, and knows not which to chuſe: 
but if ſouls be immaterial [as all philo- 
ſophy now proves] it muſt be one of 
them. 


And perhaps, the reaſon why God 
has revealed ſo little of theſe matters in 
holy Scripture itſelf, is, becauſe any 
more particular revelation of them, 
would but have perplexed us with great- 
er difficulties, as not having capacities or 
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( 24 ) 
ideas to comprebend ſuch things. For, 
as all our natural knowledge is confined 
to ideas borrowed from experience, and 
the uſe of our /en/es about human things ; 
as Revelation can only teach us things 
that have ſome likeneſs to what we al- 
ready know; as our notions of equity 
and juſtice are very limited, and con- 
fined to certain actions between man 
and man; ſo, if God had revealed 
to us more particularly, the origin of 
our ſouls, and the veaſon of their ſtate 
in human bodies, we might perhaps 
have been expoſed to greater difficulties 
by ſuch knowledge, and been leſs able 
to vindicate the juſtice and goodnels 
of God, than we are by our preſent igno- 
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Again; the origin of Sin and Evi], 
or how it entered into the world con- 
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1 
Bſtently with the infinite wiſdom of 


God, is a myſtery of natural religion, 
which Reaſon cannet unfold. For, who 
can ſhew from the reaſon and nature of 
things, that it was fi and reaſonable, for 
the Providence of God to ſuffer {in and 
evil to enter, and continue in the world 
as they have ? Here therefore, the Man of 
natural religion muſt drop his method 
of reaſoning from the nature and fitneſs 
of things; and that, in an article of the 
Higheſt concern to the moral world; and 
be as mere a believer, as he that believes 
the moſt incomprehenfible myſtery of 
revealed religion. 

Now, as there have been in the ſeve- 
ral ages of the world, ſome impatient, 
reſtleſs, and preſuming ſpirits, who, be- 
<auſe they could not, in theſe points, ex- 
plain the juſtice -of God's providence, 

jp have 
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have taken refuge in horrid Athei/1n ; 


io, they made juſt the ſame /obcr n/e of 
their Reaſon, as our modern unbelievers, 
who, becauſe they cannot comprehend as 
they would, the fi/ne/s and neceſſity of cer- 
tin chriſtian doctrines, reſign themſelves 
up to a hardened Tfidelity. For, 4 It 
1s juſt as wiſe and reaſonable to allow of 
no myſteries in Revelation, as to allow of 
no myſteries or ſecrets in Creation and 
Providence. 

To proceed: If the uin, ] of actions 
be founded in the nature and relations of 
Beings, then nothing can be fit for God 
to do, but ſo far as it is fit for the Go- 
Zernor of all created beings, whether on 
earth, or in any other part of the uni- 
verſe; and he cannot act fitly towards 
mankind, but by acting as is fit for the 
Governor of all beings. 

Now, 


6 

Now, what 1s fit for the Governor of 
all created nalure to do, in this or that 
particular part of his creation, is as 
much above our Reaſon to fell, as it is 
above our power to govern all beings. 
And how Mankind ought to be govern- 
ed, with relation to the whole creation, 
of which they are ſo ſmall a part, 1s a 
matter equally above our knowledge; 
becauſe we know not how they are a 
part of the whole, or what relation they 
bear to any other part, or how their ſtate 


ailects the whole, or any other part, any 


more than we know what Beings the 
whole conſiſts of. 

Nov, there is nothing that we know 
with more certainty, than that God is 
Governor of the whole, and that Man- 
kind are a part of the whole; and that 
the uniformity and harmony of divine 


Providence, 
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Providence, muſt ariſe from his in finitely 
wiſe government of the whole; and there- 
fore we have the utmoſt certainty, that we 
are vaſtly incompetent judges of the fitneſs 
or unfitneſs of any methods, which God 
uſes in the government of ſo ſmall a 
part of the univerſe as mankind are. 

For, if the actions of God cannot 
have their proper jitne/s, unleſs they are 
according to the zncomprebenſible greatneſs 
of his own Nature, and according to his 
incomprehenſible greatneſs, as Lord and 
Governor of all created nature; have we 
not the moſt undeniable certainty, that 


the fitneſs of the divine Providence over 


mankind, muſt be a ſecret only to be 
adored, but never comprehended, in this 

life? — | 
Again, if the jitne/s of actions be founded 
in the Relations of beings to one another, 
then 


6 
chen the fitneſs of the actions of God's 
providence over mankind, muſt be in 
many inſtances altogether myſterious and 
iucom prebenſible 10 us. 

For the relation which God bears to 
mankind, as their all-perfect Creator and 
continual Pre/erver, 1s a relation that we 
conceive as imperfectly, and know as 
little of, as we do of any of the divine 
attributes. When we compare it to 
that of a Father and his children, a 
Prince and his ſubjects, a Proprietor and 
his property, we have explained it n the 
beſt manner we can ; but ſtill have left 
it as much a /ecre?, as we do the divine 
nature, when we fay it is finitely ſupe- 
rior to every thing that is finite. 

We know with certainty, ſeveral A8 
of this relation ; as, that it puts us under 
the care and protection of a wiſe, and 


juſt, 
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juſt, and merciful Providence, and de- 
mands from us the higheſt inſtances of 
humility, duty, adoration and thankſ- 
giving. But, what it is in its own na- 
ture, what kind of fate, or degree of 
dependency it ſignifies; what it 1s, to 
exiſt in and by God; what it is, to ſee 
by a light that is his, to act by a power 
from him, to live by a % in him; is, 
what we concelve as mperfefly, as what 
it is to be in the third heavens, or to hear 
words that cannot be uttered. 
But, if this relation conſiſt in theſe 
Inconcetvable things, in a communica- 
tion of life, ligbi, and power ; if theſe 
be enjoyed in God, and in ourſelves ; 
our own, and yet his, in a manner not 
to be explained by any thing that we 
ever heard, or ſaw ; then, we muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be poor judges of what is fit 
| tor 
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for God to require of us, becauſe of 
this relation. It teaches us nothing, but 
the ſuperficialneſs of our own know 
ledge, and the unfathomable depths of 
the divine perfections. 

It is becauſe of this incomprehenſible 
Relation between God and his creatures, 
that we are unavoidably ignorant of 
what God may juſtly require of us, 
either in a ſtate of Innocence or Sin. For, 
as the fitneſs of actions between Beings 
related, muſt reſult from their reſpective 
Natures, ſo the incomprehenſibility of 
the Divine Nature, on which the Rela- 
tion between God and man is founded, 
makes it utterly impoſſible for us to ſay, 
what kind of homage, or worſhip, he may 
filly require of man in a ſtate of inno- 
cence ; or what different worſhip and ho- 
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mage he may, or muſt require of men 
as ſinners. 

As to the obligations of moral or ſo- 
eial duties, which have their foundation 
in the conveniences of this life, and the ö 
feveral relations we bear to one another, 
theſe are the ſame in the ſtate of Inno- 
cence or Sin; and we know, that we truly 
act according to the Divine Will, when 
we act according to what theſe relations 
require of us. 

But the queſtion is, What diſtin 
kind of Homage, or Service, or Worſhip, | 
God may require us to render to Him, | 
either in a ſtate of Inmocence or Sin, on | 
account of that Relation he bears to 
us as an all-pertect Creator and Go- 
vernor ? 

But this is a queſtion, that God alone 
can reſolve, ” | 
„ Human 
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Fuman Reaſon cannot enter into it x 
it has no principle to. proceed upon 
in it. For as the neceſſuly of Divine 
Worſhip and Homage, ſo the particular 
matter and manner of it, muſt have its 
reaſon in the Divine Nature. 

Hacriſice, if conſidered only as an 5. 
man Iuveulion, could not be proved to be 
a reaſonable ſervice. Yet, conſidered as. 
a Divine Iuſtilulion, it would be the great 
eſt folly not to receive it as a reaſonable 
ſervice. For, as we could ſee no reaſon 
for it, if it were of human invention, ſo 
we ſhould have the greateſt reaſon to 
comply with it, becauſe it was of Divine 
Appointment. Not as if the Divine Ap- 
pointment altered the nature and fitneſs 
of things ; but, becauſe nothing has the 
nature and fitneſs of Divine Worſhip, but 
zecauſc it is of Divine Appointment. 


Man 


634) 

Man, therefore, had he continued in a 
ſtate of Innocence, and without Revela- 
tion, might have lived in an awful fear, 
and pious regard of God, and obſerved 
every duty both of moral and civil life, 
as an act of obedience to him. But he 
could have no foundation either to in- 
vent any particular matter or manner of 
Divine Worſhip himſelf, or to reject any 
that was appointed by God as unneceſſary. 
It would have been ridiculous to have 
pleaded his innocence, as having no 
need of a Divine Worſhip. For who 
can have greater reaſon, or be fitter 
to worſhip God, than innocent Beings ? 
Tt would have been more abſurd to have 
objected the ſufficiency and perfection 
of their Reaſon; tor why ſhould men 
reject a revealed method and manner of Di- 
vine Worſhip and Service, becauſe God 

had 


nad given them Senſe and Reaſon of 
their own ſufficient for the duties of ſo- 


( 3] 


cial and civil life? 

And as Reaſon, in a ſtate of ſuch in- 
nocence and perfection, could not have 
any pretence to ſtate, or appoint, the 
matter or manner of Divine Worſhip, 
ſo when the ſtate of innocence was 


changed for that of ſin, it then became 


more difficult for bare Reaſon to know 
what kind of homage, or worſhip, 


could be acceptable to God from Sin- 
ners. 


For, what the Relation betwixt God and 
Sinners makes it fit and reaſonable for 
God to require or accept of them, can- 
not be determined by human Reaſon. 

This is a new State, and the founda- 
tion of a new Relation ; and nothing can 
be fit for God to do in it, but what has its 
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C36. 
fitneſs reſulting from it, We have no. 
thing to help our conceptions of the 


forementioned velalive characters of God, 


as our Governor and Preſerver, but what 
we derive from our idea of human 
Fathers and Governors. Which idea 
only helps us to comprehend theſe rela- 
tions, juſt as our idea of human power 
helps us to comprehend the Onnipotence 
of God. For a father, or governor, no 
more repreſents the rue fate of God as 
our Governor and Preſerver, than our 
living in our Father's famy, repreſents 
the /rue manner of our living in God. | 

Theſe Relations are both very plain, 
and very myſterious ; they are very plain 
and certain, as to the reality of their 
exiſtence; and highly myſterious and 
inconceivable, as to the manner of their 


exiſtence, 
That 


( $273 

That which is plain and certain, in 
theſe relative characters of God, clearly 
ſhews our obligations to every inſtance 


of duty, homage, adoration, love and gra- 


titude. 

And that, which is my/erious and in- 
concetvable in them, is a juſt and ſolid 
foundation of that profound humility, aw= 


ful reverence, internal piety, and tr:mendous 


ſeuſe of the divine Majeſty, with which 


devout and pious perſons think of God, 
and aſſiſt at the Mies and inſtilulions of 
Religion. Which excites in them a 
higher zcal for doctrines and inſtitu- 
tions of divine Revelation, than for all 
things human; which fills them with re- 
gard and reverence for all hings, places, 
and offices, that are either by divine or 
human authority appointed, to aſſiſt 
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3 ] 
and help their defired intercourſe with 
God. | 

And, if ſome people, by a loug and 
[ti attention to Reaſon, clear ideas, the 
Feineſs and unſitueſs of things, have at laſt 
arrived at a demonſtrative certainty, that 

all theſe ſentiments of piety and devo- 
tion are mere 67gotry, ſuperſiition, and en- 
thrfiaſm; 1 ſhall only now obſerve, that 
wouthful extravagance, paſſion, and debau— 
chery, by their own natural teuduncy, 
without the aſſiſtance of any other guide, 
ſeldom fail of making the ſame diſco- 
very. And, though it is not reckoned 
any reflection upon great Wits, when 
they hit upon the ſame thought, yet it 
may ſeem ſome diſparagement of that 
Reaſon and Phil;/ophy, which tcaches old 
nen to think and judge the ſame of Rcli- 


glon, 


6 
gion, as paſſion and extravagance teach 
the young. — 

To return: As there is no ſtate in 
human life, that can give us a true idea 
of any of the forementioned relative 
characters of God, ſo this relative ſtate of 
God towards ſinners is ſtill more remote, 
and leſs capable of being truly compre- 
hended by any thing obſervable in the 


relations betwixt a judge and criminals, 


a creditor and his debtors, a phy/ician and 
his patients, a father or prince, and their 
diſobedient children and ſubjects. 

For none of theſe ſtates ſeparately, 
nor all of them jointly confidered, give 
us any juſt 1dea, either of the nature and 
guilt of fin, or how God is to deal with 


ſinners, on the account of the relation 
he bears to them. 


And 


1 „ 

8 And to aik, whether God, in puniſh. 
T4 0 ing linners, acts as a phy/ician towards 
Þ patients, or as a creditor towards debtors, 


God i tt IPG Soo wot +2 Ry PERS ee 1 pes = 
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| or as a prince towards rebels, or a judge 
| it over criminals, is the ſame weaknels, as 
THER to aſk, whether God, as our continual 
Preſerver, acts as our parents, from whom 


"44 

1 4 we have our naintenance, or as a prince, 

„ who only prote&s us. For, as the mainie- 

11 nance and proiection, that we receive from 
[| |; | our parents and prince, are not proper 
1 and true repreſentations of the nature 
7 | | and manner of our preſervation in God, 
| 1 but only the propereſt words that human 
4 language affords us, to ſpeak of things 


not human, but divine and inconceiv- 
able in their own proper natures : ſo a 
phyſician and his patients, a credilor and 
his debtors, a prince and his rebels, or a 


judge over criminals, neither ſeparately 
nor 
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64 
nor jointly conſidered, are proper and 
ſtrict repreſentations of the rea/ons and 
manner of God's proceedings with fin- 
ners, but only help us to a more proper 
language to ſpeak about them, than any 
other ſtates of human life. 

To aſk, whether Sin hath ſolely the 
nature of an offence, againſt a prince or 
a father, and ſo is pardonable by 
mere goodneſs ; whether it be like an 
error in a read or path, and ſo is entirely 
at an end, when the right path is 
taken; whether its guilt hath the na- 
ture of a debt, and ſo is capable of 
being diſcharged, juſt as a debt is; 
whether it attects the ſoul, as a wound 
or diſeaſe affects the body, and ſo ought 
only to move God to act as a good 
phyſician? all theſe queſtions are as vain 

48 
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as to aſk, Whether knowledge in God be 
really hinkng, or his nature a real /. 
Nance. For as his knowledge and nature 
cannot be /ir:Zly defined, but are ca. 
pable of being fignified by the terms, 
thinking and /ub/?ance, ſo the nature of 
fin is not /?r:d!y repreſented under any of 
theſe characters, but is capable of re. 
ceiving /ome repreſentation from every one 
of then. 

When Sin is ſaid to be an eucè againſt 
God, it is to teach us, that we have infi- 
nitely more reaſon to dread it on God's 
account,than to dread any offence againſt 
our parents, Or governors. 

When it is compared to a debt, it is to 
fignify, that our ſins make us account- 
able to God, not in the /ame manner, but 


with the ſame certainty, as a debtor is 
an{wer- 
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=. 
anſwerable to his creditor z and becauſe 
it has ſome likeneſs to a debt, which of 
ourſelves we are not able to pay. 

When it is compared to a Tvnd, or 
diſeaſe in the body, it is not to teach 
us, that it may as eaſily be healed as 
bodily wounds, but, to help us to con- 
ceive the greatneſs of its evil; that, as 
diſeaſes bring death to the body, ſo fin 
brings a worſe kind of death upon the 
foul. 

Since therefore, the nature and guilt of 
fin can only ſo far be known, as to make 
it highly to be dreaded, but not ſo known 
as to be u underſtood, by any thing 
we can compare it to- 

Since the relation which God bears to 


 finners, can only be ſo known, as to make 


it highly reaſonable to proſtrate our- 
ſelves before him, in every inſtance of 
humility 
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14 
humility and penitence; but not ſo 
fully known, as to teach us how, or in 
what manner, God muſt deal with us; it 
plainly follows, that, if God be not an 
arbitrary Being, but acts according to a 


fineſs, reſulting from this relation, then 


he muſt, in this reſpect, act by a Rule or 
Reaſon known only to himſelf, and ſuch 
as we cannot ps/zbly ſtate from the rea/ox 
and nature of things. 

This account is ſufficient to ſhew us, 
with how little reaſon and regard to 
the nature of things, unbelievers object 
againſt the Alonement for ſins by Jeſus 
Chriſt. 

Their firſt objection is, that Repentance 
alone is a ſufficient atonement for fin. 
Were they to affirm, that /inning Angels 
might ſufficiently regain their former 
perfection by a bare with, they would 

proceed 
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4 
proceed as much according to their 
knowledge of the nature of things, as in 


affirming, that finful man can merit the 
pardon of his ſins by his own repentance. 
I ſay, merit, becauſe they, who hold re- 
pentance to be a ſufficient title to pardon, 
can be no farther certain of it, than ſo 
far as they are cerlain, that it merits it. 
And, according to this /cheme, the peni- 
tent, who thinks he has repented, need 
not beg of God to have compaſſion upon 
him, but demands a due, which the na- 
ture of things gives him a right ta 
claim. 

But if the nature of things, and the 
fitneſs of actions reſulting from their 
relations, 1s to be the rule of our Reaſon, 
then Rea/o muſt be here at a full ſtop, 
and can have no more light or know- 
ledge to proceed upon, in ſtating the na- 

ture, 
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1 the omnipreſence of God has upon the 
1 {oul ? 
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bk, ture, the guilt, or proper atonement of fin 


in men, than of ſin in Angels. 
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and jitne/s of things, can no more tell 
us, what the guzl7 of fin is; what Hurt it 


does us; how far it enters into, and alters 
| our very nature; what contrariety io, and 
Welt ſeparation from God, it neceſſarily brings 
| upon us; or what /upernatural means are, 
or are not, neceſſary to aboliſh it; our 
Reaſon can no more tell this, than our 


and what is the oa7ward light of An- 


Aſk Reaſon, what e ſin has upon 
1 the ſoul? and it can tell you no more, 
than if you had aſked, what effect 


Aſk 


10 


( 47 ) 

Aſk Reaſon, and the nature of things, 
what is, or ought to be, the 7rue nature 
of an atonement for ſin; how far it is 
like paying a debt, reconciling a difference, 
or healing a wound, or how far it is diffe- 
rent from them? and it can tell you no 
more, than if you had aſked, what is 
the /rue degree of power that preſerves us 
in exiſtence ; how far it is /zke that which 
at firſt created us, and how far it 1s die- 
rent from it? 

All theſe enquiries are, by the nature 
of things, made impoſſible to us; and 
we can only become Fπανν]%νj, and philo- 
/opbers, in theſe matters, by delerting 
our Reaſon, and giving ourſelves up to 
viſion and imagination. | 

And we have as much authority from 
the reaſon and nature of things, to ap- 
peal to hunger and 7hirſt, and /en/ual plea. 
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fare, to tell us how our ſouls ſhall live in 


the beatifick preſence of God, as to ap. 
peal to our Reaſon and Lopick, to demon- 
ftrate how ſin is to be azoned, or the ſoul 
altered, prepared, and purified, tor future 
happineſs. 

For God has no more given us our 
Reaſon, to ſeltle the nature of an atone- 
ment for ſin; or to find out what can, 
or cannot, take away its guilt, than he 
has given us /en/es and appelites to ſtate 
the nature, or diſcover the ingredients, 
of future happineſs. 

And he, who rejects the a/enement for 
ſins made by the Son of God, as need- 
leſs, becauſe he cannot prove it to be 
neceſſary, 1s as extravagant, as he that 
ſhould deny that God created him by 
his ozly Son, becauſe he did not remember 


it, For our Memory is as proper a fa 
culty 


( 49 ) 
culty to tell us, whether God at firſt 
created us, and all things, by his only 


Son, as Our Reaſom is to tell us, whe⸗ 
ther we ought to be reſtored to God, 
with, or without the mediation of Jeſus 
Chriſt. | 

This objection, therefore, againſt any 


* /upernatural means of atoning for ſin, 


taken from the /fficiency of our own Re- 
pentance, 1s as clear and philoſophical, as 
that knowledge which is without any ideas ; 
and as juſtly to be relied upon, as that 
concluſion which has no premiſes, — | 
But, there are two more objections 
arged againſt the atonement for fin, 
made by Jeſus Chriſt. Fi, as it is an 
human facrifice, which nature itſelf ab. 
91's ; and which was looked upon as the 
great abomination of idolatrous pagan 

* orſhip. 
F The 


„ 

The cruelty, injuſtice, and impiety, of 
ſhedding human blood in the ſacrifices of 
the pagan religion, is fully granted: but 
Reaſon cannot thence bring the ſmalleſt 
objection againſt the ſacrifice of Chriſt, 
as it was human. 

For how can Reaſon be more dilre- 
garded, than in ſuch an argument az 
this? The Pagans were unjuſt, cruel, and 
impious, in offering human blood to 
their falſe gods, therefore the true God 
cannot receive any human ſacrifice for 
fin, or allow any perſons to die, as a pu- 
niſhment for ſin. 

For, if no human ſacrifice can be fit 
for God to receive, becauſe human ſacri- 
fices, as parts of pagan worſhip, were 
unjuſt and impious; then it would fol- 


low, that the mortality, to which all 
mankind are appointed by God, mult 
have 


238 ) 


have the ume cruelty and injuſtice in it. 


Nov, that death is a puniſhment for fin, 
and that all mankind are by death offer- 
ed as a /acri/ice for fin, is not only a doc- 
trine of revealed Religion, but the plain 
| 0 dictate of Reaſon. For, though it is 
2 Revelation alone that can teach us, how 
| : God threatened death as the puniſhment 
ö : of a particular fin, yet Reaſon muſt be 
B obliged to acknowledge, that men die, 
# becauſe they are ſinners. But if men 
| ; die, becauſe they are ſinners, and Rea. 
; ſon itſelf muſt receive this, as the moſt 
7 juſtifiable cauſe of Death; then Reaſon 
: ; muſt allow, that the death of all man- 
; : kind is appointed by the true God, as 
© a ſacrifice for ſin. But, if Reaſon muſt 
g : acknowledge the death of all mankind 
EZ as a ſacrifice for fin, then it can have no 


juſt 
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Juſt objection againſt the ſacrifice of 


Chriſt, becau/e it was human. 
Revelation, therefore, teaches nothing 
more hard to be believed on this point, 
than Reaſon teaches, For, if it be juſt 
and fit in God, to appoint and devote all 
men to death, as the proper Puni/hment 
of their ſins; how can it be proved to 
be unjuſt and unfit in God, to receive 
the death of Jeſus Chriſt, for the ſame 
ends ? | 
] do not pretend to prove the f= 
and reaſonableneſs of God's procedure in 
the morality of mankind ; Revelation i; 
not under any neceſſity of proving this; 
becauſe it is no difficulty that ariſes from 
Revelation, but equally belongs to natu- 
ral religion; and both of them muſt ac- 
knowledge it to be fit and reaſonable; 
not 
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not becauſe it can be proved to be ſo 
from the nature of things, but is to be 
believed to be ſo, by faith and piety. 


But, if the neceſſary faith and piety 
of natural religion, will not ſuffer us to 


think it 7ncon/iftent with the juſtice and 
EZ 2oodneſs of God, to appoint all man- 


kind victims to death on the account of 
ſin, then Reaſon, or natural Religion, can 
have no objection againſt the ſacrifice of 
Chriſt, as it is an human ſacrifice. 

And all that Revelation adds to natural 
religion, on the point of human ſacrifices, 
is only this; the knowledge of one, that 


gives merit, ect, and ſanctiſication, to 


all the reſt. 

Secondly, It is objected, that the Atone- 
ment made by Jeſus Chriſt, repreſents 
God as puniſhing the innocent, and ac- 
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quitting the giliy; or, as puniſhing the 
innocent zz/tcad of the guilty. 

But this proceeds all upon miſtake: 
for the atonement made by. Jeſus Chrif, 
though it procures pardon for the guilty, 
yet it does not acquit them, or excuſe 
them from any puniſhment, or ſuffering 
for fin, which Rea/on could impoſe upon 
them. Natural religion calls men to re- 
pentance for their ſins : the atonement 
made by Jeſus Chriſt, does not acquit 
them from it, or pardon them without 
it; but calls them to a /everer repen- 
tance, a Higber ſelf-puniſnment and pe- 
nance, than natural religion, alone, pre- 
ſcribes. So that Reaſon cannot accuſe 
this atonement, of acquiiting the guilty; 
ſince it brings them under a neceſ- 
fity of doing more, and performing a 
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feverer repentance than Reaſon, alone, 
can impoſe upon them. 
God therefore does not, by this pro- 
ceeding, as is unreaſonably ſaid, ſhew 
his di/like of the innocent, and his ap pro- 
bation of the wicked. 
For how can God be thought to pu- 
niſh our bleſſed Saviour out of diſliłe, if 
his ſufferings be repreſented of ſuch in- 
finite merit with him? Or, how can he 
ſhew thereby his approbation of the guilty, 
whoſe repentance is not acceptable to him, 
till recommended by the infinite merits 
of Jeſus Chriſt ? 
Reaſon therefore has nothing that it 
can juſtly object againſt the atonement 
made by our bleſſed Lord, either as it 
was an human ſacrifice, or as freeing the 
guilly, and puniſhing the innocent in 
their ſtead ; becauſe this very Sacrifice 


calls 
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calls people to a higher flate of ſuffering 
and puniſhment for ſin, than Rea. 
ſon, alone, could oblige them to un- 
dergo. 

As to the fitneſs and reaſonableneſs 
of our bleſſed Lord's ſufferings, as he 
was God and man; and the nature and 
degree of their worth ; Reaſon can no 
more enter into this matter, or diſprove 
any thing about it, than 1t can enter 
into the ſtate of the whole creation, and 
ſhew, how it could, or could not, be in 
the whole, better than it 1s. 

For you may as well aſk any of your 
fenſes, as aſk your Reaſon this principal 
queſtion, Whether any ſupernatural mean 


be necefſary for the atonement of the ſins of 


mankind? Or, ſuppoſing it neceſſary, 
Whether the mediation, death, and inter- 
celſion 
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ceſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, as God and man, 


be that true ſupernatural mean? 


For, as the fitneſs or unfitneſs of any 


ſupernatural means, for the atonement 


of ſin, muſt reſult from the incompreben- 
fable relation God bears to ſinners ; as it. 
muſt have ſuch neceſſily, worth, and dig- 
ity, as this relation requires, and be- 
cauſe it requires it; it neceſſarily fol- 
lows, that, if God act according to his 
relation, the fiine/s of his actions cannot 
be according to our comprebenſion.— 
Again: Suppoſing ſome ſupernatural 
means to be neceſſary, for deſtroying the 
guilt and power of fin; or that the me- 
diation, ſufferings, and interceſſion, of the 
2 Son of God incarnate, be the true 
B ſupernatural means, it neceſſarily fol- 
lows, that a Revelation of ſuch, or any 
other ſupernatural means, cannot poſ- 
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ſibly be made obvious to our Reaſon 
and Senſes, as the things of human life, 
or the tranſactions amongſt men are; 
but can only be ſo revealed, as to be- 
come juſt occaſions of our faith, humi- 
lity, adoration, and pious reſignation, to 
the divine wiſdom and goodneſs. 

For, to ſay that ſuch a thing is /uper- 
natural, is only ſaying, that it is ſome- 
thing, which, by the neceſſary fate of 
our own nature, we are as incapable of 


knowing, as we are incapable of ſeeing 


ſpirits. 


If therefore ſupernatural and divine 


things be ever revealed to us, their na- 


ture cannot poſſibly be revealed to us; 
that is, they cannot be revealed to us, 
as they are in their own nature : for if 
they could, ſuch things would not be 


: ſuperna- 


3 


Amen but ſuch as were ſuited to 
our capacities. 

If an Angel could appear to us, as it 
is in its own nature, then we ſhould be 
naturally capable of ſeeing angels; but, 
becauſe our nature is not capable of ſuch 
a ſight, and angels are, as to us, ſaper- 
natural objects; therefore, when angels 
appear to men, they muſt appear in 
ſome human, or corporeal form, that 
their appearance may be ſuited to our 
Capacities. 

It is juſt thus, when any /upernatural 
or divine matter is revealed by God: it 
can no more poſſibly be revealed to us, 
as It is in its own nature, than an Angel 
can appear to us, or make itſelf viſible 
by us, as it is in its own nature; but 
ſuch ſupernatural matter can only be 
revealed to us, by being repreſented to 


us 
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us by ſomething that we already alle. 
rally know. 
Thus, Revelation teaches us this f- 
pernatural matter ; that Jeſus Chriſt is 
making perpetual interceſſion for us in hea- 
ven. For Chriſt's real fate, or manner of 
exiſtence with God in heaven, in regard 
to his Church, cannot, as it is in its ozvn 
nature, be deſcribed to us; it is in this 
reſpect mefable, and incomprehbenſible. 
And therefore, this high and incon- 
ceivable manner of Chriſt's exiſtence 
with God in heaven, in regard to his 
church, is revealed to us under an idea, 
which gives us the trueſt repreſentation 
of it, that we are capable of; viz. the 
idea of a perpetual interceſſion for his 
church. 48.7 

Bur, 1f any one ſhould thence infer, 
that the Son of God muſt therefore 


either 


* 
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either be always upon his knees in acts 
of mental or vocal prayer, or profirate in 
| ſome humble form of a ſupplicant, 
he would make a very weak infe- 
5 rence. 


Becauſe this revealed idea of Chriſt; 


| ; as a perpetual Interceſſor in heaven, is 
| L only a comparative repreſentation of 
EZ ſomething, that cannot be dire#ly and 
plainiy known, as it is in its own nature; 
1 and only teaches us, how to believe 
| : ſomething, though imperfectly, yet truly 
| ; and »/efully of an incomprehenſible mat- 
ter. 


Juſt as our own ideas of w/dom and 


| ; goodneſs do not teach us what the divine 
| ; vitdom and goodneſs are in their own 
Z 2a74res ; but only help us to believe ſome- 
thing ry and ſefully of thoſe perfecti- 
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ens of God, which are in themſelves 1n. 
conceivable by us. 

But then, there is no inferring any 
thing from theſe ideas, by which divine 
and ſupernatural things are repreſented 
to us, only the 7rutb and certainty of 
that /ikene/s under which they are re. 
preſented, | 

Thus, from our own idea of goodne 
in ourſelves, we can infer nothing con- 
cerning goodneſs, as it is a perfection 
inherent in God, but only this, that 
there certainly is in God ſome 7nconceru- 
able, infinite perfection, !ruly anſwerahl: 
to that which we call goodneſs in our- 
ſeves, though as inſinitely different from 
it, as Omnipotence is infinitely different 
from all that we naturally know of 
power, 

But 
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But then, we can proceed no farther 
than to the ruth and cerlainty of this 
likeneſs ; we cannot by any farther con- 
ſiderations of the nature and manner of 
goodneſs, as it is in ourſelves, infer any 
thing farther, as to the nature and manner 
of the divine goodneſs. This is as im- 
poiltble, as to ſtate the real nature and 
manner of Omnipotence, by conſidering 
the particulars of human power. 

In like manner, our revealed idea of 
Jeſus Chriſt as an Intercefſor for us in 
heaven, gives us the utmoſt certainty 
that he is in heaven for our benefit, in a 
manner ſruly and fully anſwerable to that 
of a powerful Interceſſor. But if, from 
conſidering our own ideas of human In- 
terceſſors, we ſhould thence pretend to 
infer the real ſupernatural manner of 
Chriſt's exiſtence in heaven, we ſhould 
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( 04 ) 
fall into the ſame abſurdity, as if we yn. 
dertook to repreſent the true nature of 
Omnipotence, by conſidering what we 
knew of the nature and manner of human 
power. 

Again: When it is revealed to us, 
that the bleſſed Jeſus is the one Media. 
tor between God and man; that, he i; 
the Atonement, the Propilialion, and Gali. 
FJafion tor our fins: theſe expreſſions 
only teach us as much abqut ſo great a 
a myſtery, as human language can repre. 
ſent. But, they do not teach us the 
real or perfect nature of Chriſt's ate be. 
tween God and finners. For that, 
being a divine and ſupernatural matter, 
cannot be revealed to us as it is in its 


own Nature, any more than the eſſence of 


God can be made vue to our eyes. 
But 
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But theſe expreſſions teach us thus 
much with certainty, that there is in the 
fate of Chriſt between God and ſinners, 
ſomething infinitely and inconceivably 
beneficial to us; and truly anſwerable to 
all that we mean by mediation, atonements 
propitiation, and ſatistaction. 
| And though the real, internal manner, 
5 of this mediation and atonement, as it 
zs in its own nature, is incomprehenſible by 
us, yet this does not lefſen our know- 
ledge of the ſruih and certainty of it; any 
more than the incomprebenſibility of the 
divine nature leſſens our cer/armty of its 
real exiſtence. 

And as our idea of God, though con- 
fiſting of incomprehenſible perfections, 


helps us to a real and certain knowledge | 


of the divine nature; and, though all 
0 myſterious, is yet the ſolid foundation 


al. 


BR 
of all piety ; ſo our idea of Jeſus Chriſt, 


as our mediator and atonement, though it 


be incomprehenſible in itfelf, as to 


its real nature, yet helps us to a cer. 
tam and real knowledge of Chriſt, as 
our mediator and atonement ; and, though 
full of myſtery, is yet full of motives to 
the higheſt degrees of piety, devotion, 
love, and gratitude unto God. 

All objections therefore, raiſed from 
difficulties about the nature of atoncments, 
propitiations, and ſatigfactions, as thele 
words are uſed to ſignify in human life, 
and common language, are vain, and 
entirely groundleſs. 


For all theſe objections proceed upon 
this ſuppoſition, that azonement, or ſatis 
faction, when attributed to Jeſus Chriſti 
ſignify neither more nor Jeſs, than when 
they are uſed as terms in human laws, or 

in 


„ 
in civil life. Take away this ſuppo- 


ſition, and all objections are entirely re- 
moved with it. 

Thus, it is thought an unanſwerable 
difficulty in the preſent caſe, How /ins 
freely pardoned, could want any expiation ? 
Or how, after a full equivalent paid, and 
adequate ſatigfaction given, all could be 
mercy and pure forgiveneſs? 

And yet all this difficulty is founded 
upon this abſurd ſuppoſition, that atone- 
ment and fatisfa&tion, when attributed 
to Jeſus Chriſt, ſignify neither more nor 
leſs, than atonements and ſatisfactions, 
when ſpoken of in human laws, and hu- 
man life. 

Which is full as abſurd, as to ſuppoſe, 
that power and life, when attributed to 
God, ſignify neither more nor leſs, than 
when they are ſpoken of men: for there 


18 
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1s no reaſon why we ſhould think there 
is any thing myſterious and incompre- 
henſible in power and /ife, when attri- 
buted to God; but what is the ſame 
reaſ6n for our thinking, that atonement 
and /atisfaZ7im, when aſcribed to the 
Son of God, mult be myſterious and 
incomprehenſible. 

To return : I have granted this great 
principle, That the relations of things and 
perſons, and the filneſs reſulting from thence, 
are the fole Rule of God's actions: and I 
have granted 1t upon this ſuppoſition, 
that it muſt thence follow, that God 
muſt act according to his gon Nature ; 
and therefore nothing could be fit 
for God to do, or worthy of him, but 
what had the reaſon of its fitneſs in his 
Gn nature: and if ſo, then the Rule of 
his actions could not fall within our Com- 

1 Pr ehenſion. 


( 


prehbenſion. And conſequently, Reaſon 
alone, could not be a competent judge of 
God's proceedings; or ſay, what God 
might, or might nor, require of us. 

But though I have thus far, and for 
this reaſon, granted the Nature and Rela- 
ions of things and beings, to be he 
Rule of God's actions, becauſe that 
plainly ſuppoſes, that therefore his own 
Nature muſt be the rule of his actions; 
yet ſince our modern oppoſers of reveal- 
ed doctrines. of religion, hold it in 
another ſenſe, and mean by it, I know 
not what eternal, immutable reaſons and 
relations of things, independent of any 
Being, and which are a common rule and 
lato of God and man, 1 entirely declare 
againſt this, as an erroneous and ground- 
leſs opinion. 


'Thus, 


(203 
Thus, when an objector ſays, IF the 


relations between things, and the filneſs re. 


fulting from thence, be not the ſole rule of 
God's ations, muſt be not be an arbitrary 
being ? as he here means ſome eternal, 
7mmulable relations, independent of God; 
ſo, to ſuppoſe, that God cannot be a 
wiſe and good being, unleſs ſuch eternal, 
independent relations, be the /ole rule of 
his actions, 1s as erroneous, as to affirm, 


that God cannot be omniſcient, unleſs 


mathematical demonſtrations be his /ole 
manner of knowing all things. And it 
is juſt as reaſonable to fix God's know. 
ledge /olely in mathematical demonſtra- 


tions, that we may thence be aſſured of 
his infallible knowledge, as to make I know 


not what independent relations of things, 
the ole rule of his actions, that we may 
thence 
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1 thence be aſſured, he is not an arbitrary, 
out a wiſe and good Being. 

. And we have as ſtrong reaſons to be- 
5 lieve God to be, in the higheſt degree, 
N wiſe and good, without knowing on what 
his wiſdom and goodneſs are founded; 
as we have to believe him to be on. 
ſcient, and eternal, without knowing on 
what his ommiſcience is founded; or to 
what his eternity is owing. And we 
have the ſame reaſon to hold it a vain 
and fruitleſs enquiry, to aſk, what obliges 
God to be He and Good, as to aſk 
what obliges him to be Oyuniſcient, or 
Liternal. 

And, as it would be abſurd to aſcribe 
the Exiflence of God to any Cauſe, or 
found it upon any mdependent. Relations 
of things, ſoit is the ſame abſurdity, to 
aſcribe the infinite wiſdom and good- 


nels 
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neſs of God to any cauſe, or found them 
upon any independent relations of things. 

Nor do we any more 4% the notion, 
or leſſen the certainty of the Divine Wiſ. 
dom and Goodneſs, becauſe we cannot 
fay on what they are founded, or to what 
they are to be aſcribed, than we 1% the 
notion of God, or render his exiſtence 
uncertain, becauſe it cannot be founded 
on any thing, or aſcribed to any cauſe. 

And as, in our account of the exiſt- 
ence of things, we are obliged to have 
recourfe to a Being, whoſe exiſtence 
muſt not be aſcribed to any Cauſe, becauſe 
every thing cannot have a cauſe, no 
more than every thing can be created ; 
ſo, in our account of Wi/dom and Good- 
neſs, there 1s the ſame neceſſity of hav- 
ing recourſe to an infinite Wiſdom and 


Goodneſs, that never began to be, and 
that 


13 
that is as different as to its reaſon and 
anner of exiſtence, from all other wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs, which have a begin- 
ning, as the exiſtence of God is dyferent 
from the exiſtence of the creatures. 

But, if it be neceſſary to hold, that 
there is an infinite wiſdom and. goodneſs 
that never began to be, then it is as ne- 
ceſſary to affirm, that ſuch wiſdom and 
goodneſs can no more be founded upon 
the relations of things, than the unbe- 
giuning exiſtence of God can be founded 
upon the exiſtence of things. And to 
ſcek for any reaſons of a wiſdom and 
goodneſs, that could not begin to be, but 
were always in the /ame inſiuiie Nate, is 


like ſeeking the cauſe of that, which. 


can have no cauſe, or aſking, what it is 
that contains infinity. 


H | But, 
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cauſe our knowledge is neceſſarily founded 


founded on the unalterable reaſon of things ; 
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But, to derive the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of God from the directions he re- 
ceives from the Relations of things, be- 
cauſe our wiſdom and goodneſs are di- 
rected by them, is as weak and vain, as 
to found his &nowledge upon ideas, be- 


upon them. 
When therefore it is ſaid, Infinite wiſ- 
dom can have no commands, but what are 


it might as juſtly have been ſaid, an in- 
finite Creator can have no power of creat- 
ing, but what is founded on the unalter- 
able nature of creatures. 

For the reaſon of things, is juſt as un- 
alterable, as the nature of creatures. 
And if the reaſons and relations of things 
be nothing elſe but their manner of ex- 


iſtence, 


5 

tence, or the ate of their nature, cer- 
tainly the relations of things muſt have 
the ſame beginning, and the ſame aller- 
able or unalterable nature, as the things 
trom whence they flow. Unleſs it can 
be ſaid, that a thing may exiſt in /uch a 
manner, though it does not exiſt at all. 

Nothing is more certain, than that 
the relations of things are only the Parti- 
cular flate of their nature, or manner of 
exiſtence ; there can therefore no eter- 
nal and unalterable relations exiſt, but 
of things thar eternally and unalterably 
exiſt. Unleſs a thing may be ſaid to 
exiſt eternally and unalterably in ſuch 
a particular fate of nature, or manner 
of exiſtence, and yet have no eternal 
exiſtence. 

When therefore it is ſaid again, The 


Will of God is always determined by the 


aature 
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rathre and reaſon of things It is the 
fame as if it were ſaid, the Omnipotence 
ef God is always determined by the na- 
ture of cauſes and effects. For, as all 
cauſes and effects are what they are, and 
obe their nature to the omnipotence of 
God, ſo the relations of things are what 
they are, and owe their nature to the 
Wiſdom and Will of God. 

Nor does this dependance of the rela- 


tions of things on the Mill of God de- 


Rroy che nature of relations, or make 
them doubtful, any more than the ex- 
iſtence of things, depending on- the 
Power of God, deſtroys the certainty of 
their exiſtence, or renders it doubtful. 
For as God cannot make things to exiſt, 
and not to exiſt at the ſame time, 
though their exiſtence depends upon his 
'Porwer, ſo neither can he make things 


to- 


op 3 
to have ſuch relations, and yet not to 
have ſuch relations at the ſame time, 
though their relations depend upon his 
Will. | 

So that, the aſcribing the relations of 
things to the Will of God, from whence 
alone they can proceed, brings no un- 
certainty to thoſe duties or rules of life, 
which flow from ſuch relations, but 
leaves the ſtate of nature, with all its re- 
lations, and the duties which flow from 
them, in the greateſt certainty, ſo long 


as nature itſelf is continued; and, when 


that either cea/es entirely, or is only altered, 
it is not to be wondered at, if all its re- 
lations ceaſe, or are altered with it.— 
But, Dare any one ſay, that God's Laws 
are not founded on the eternal reaſon of 
things? | | 
dare ſay it, with the ſame affurance, 
4 i: as 


* 

as that his Exifence is not founded on 
the eternal exiſtence of things. And, 
it is the ſame extravagance to ſay, that 
God's laws are founded on the eternal 


reaſons of things, as to ſay, that his potver 


is founded on the elernal capacities of 
things. For the capacities of things 
have juſt the ſame olidity and elernily, 
as the relations of things have; and 
are juſt ſuch independent realities as they 
are: and are juſt the ſame proper ma- 
terials to found the omnipotence of 
God upon, as the relations of things are 
to found his infinite wiſdom upon. 
And, as we can ſay, that the Omni polenc: 
of God, in preſerving and fupporting the 
creation, will certainly act /az/ably to its 
ſelf, and conſiſten with that omnipotence 
which firſt made things be what they 
are, and put nature into ſuch a ſtate of 
cauſes 
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cauſes and effects as it is in; fo we can 


ſay, that the infinite Wiſdom of God, in 
giving laws to the world, will act / 
ably to its ſelf, and con/fifent with that 
wiſdom which at firſt made the nature 
and relations of the rational world be 
what they are. | 

But then, as the Omnipotence of God, 


though it acts ſuitably to the laws and 


ftate of the creation, and the nature of 
cauſes and effects, which it firſt ordain- 
ed, yet cannot be ſaid to be founded 
upon the nature of cauſes and ef- 
fects; becauſe neither cauſes nor effects 
have any nature, but what they owe to 
omnipotence ; ſo, the infinite Miſdom of 
God, though in giving laws to the 
world, it acts /uitably to the natures and 
relations of rational beings, yet cannot 
be ſaid to be founded upon ſuch rela- 
| tions; 
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tions; becauſe ſuch relations are the 
efes of the divine wiſdom, and owe 
their exiſtence to it. | 

And the rea/on or relations of things 
ſhew God's antecedent wiſdom, and are 
effects of it, juſt as the nature of cauſes 
and eds ſhew his antecedent power, and 
are the effects of it. And as he is in- 
finitely powerful, but not from the nature 


of cauſes and effects; ſo he is infinitely 


wiſe, but not from the reaſon and nature 
of things. 

Again, if God be infinite wiſdom, then 
his wiſdom cannot be founded on the 
relations of things; unleſs things je, 
and relations that began to be, can be 
the foundation of that wiſdom which 1s 
infinite, and could not begin to be. 

And to aſk, What the infinite wiſdom 
of God can be founded upon, if it be not 

founded 
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founded upon the natures and relations 
of things, is the ſame abſurdity as to 
aſk, How God's wiſdom could be with. 
aut a beginning, if we cannot tell how it 
began 2 For if his wiſdom be infinite, it 
can no more be founded upon any thing, 
or have any reaſon of its exiſtence, than 
it can have any thing before it. 
Therefore to aſk, what it is founded 
upon, when it can have no foundation 
upon any thing, is aſking, what an inde- 
pendent Being is dependent upon, or how 
that began, which could have no be- 
ginning ? - 
And to aſk the reaſon or foundation. 
of anyone of the divine attributes, is the 
ſame as aſking the reaſon or foundation 
of them all. And to ſeek for the rea- 
ſon or foundation of all the divine attri- 
butes, 


(. BS] 
butes, is ſeeking for the Cau/e of God's 
exiſtence. 
And as we do not come at God's ex- 
iſtence, till we come to the end of cauſes, 
fo nothing that is divine, can be attri- 
buted to any cauſe. | 
Nor is it any more a contradiction to 
fay, there is ſomething whoſe nature 1s 
without any cauſe or foundation of its 
exiſtence, than to ſay ſomething exiſts 
without ever beginning to exiſt, For as 
nothing can have a beginning, but as 1t 
proceeds from ſome cauſe; ſo that, 


which can have no beginning, can have 


no cauſe. If therefore the divine wiſ- 


dom ever began to be 7nfinite, and we 
could know when that beginning was, 
we ſhould have ſome pretence to ſearch 
for /ha!, upon which its infinity was 

funded; 


. 

Founded ; but if it never could begin to 
be, then to ſeek for its reaſon, or foun- 

dation, is ſeeking for its beginning. 
It may be aſked, Is there then no rea- 
ſon or nature of things? Ves; as certainly L 
as there are things. But the nature and 
reaſon of things, conſidered independently (1 
of the divine Will, or without it, have no | 1 op” 
more obligation in them, than a divine || 
worſhip conſidered independently of, and 
without any regard to the exiftence of 
God. For the Will of God is as abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to found all moral obli- 
gation upon, as the exiſtence of God is 
neceſſary to be the foundation of reli- 
gious worſhip. And the fitneſs of moral 
obligations, without the Hi of God, is 
only like the fitneſs of a religious worſhip 

without the exiRence of God. 


And 


„ 
And it is as juſt to ſay, that he de- 
ſtroys the reaſon of religion and piety, 


who founds it upon the nature and ex- 
iſtence of God, as to ſay, he ſaps the 
foundation of moral obligations, who 
founds them upon the Will of God. 
And as religion cannot be juſtly or ſo. 
lidly defended, but by ſhewing its con- 
nexion with, and dependance upon, 
God's exiſtence ; ſo neither can moral 
obligations be aſſerted with ſtrength and 
reaſon, but by ſhewing them to be the 
Will of God. 

It may again be aſked, Can God make 
that fit in 21 /e/f, which is in 116 /el/ 
abſolutely unfit to be done ? 

This queſtion conſiſts of improper 
terms. For God's Will no more makes 
actions to be fit 7 themſelves, than it 

makes 


13 
makes things to exiſt in, or of themſelves. 
No things, nor any actions, have any 
ab/olute fitneſs, and in themſelves. 

A gift, a blow, the making a wound, 
or ſhedding of blood, conſidered in them- 
ſelves, have no abſolute fitneſs, but are 
fit or unfit according to any variety of 4" 
incidental circumſtances. | | | 4 

When therefore God, by his Will, 
makes any thing fit to be done, he does 
not make the thing fit in zts /elf, which 
1s juſt in the /ame fate confidered in its 


/clf, as it was before; but, it becomes 


fit for the perſon to do it, becauſe he | | j | 
can only be happy, cr do that which is fi 
fit for him to do, by doing the Will of | E | 
God. bd 
For inſtance, the &4are eating a fruit, 14. 


conſidered in 27s /eff, is neither fit nor 1 
unfit. If a fruit be appointed by God 1 
1 for HE 
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for our food and nouriſhment, then it is 
as fit to eat it, as to preſerve our lives. 
If a fruit be poiſonous, then it is as un- 
fit to cat it, as to commit ſelf-murder. 
If eating of a fruit be prohibited by an 
expreſs order of God, then it is as un- 
Hit to eat it, as to eat our own damna- 
tion. 

But in none of theſe inſtances is the 
eating or not eating, conſidered in 1015 
ſelf, fit or unfit ; but has all its fitneſs, or 
unfitneſs, from ſuch circumſtances, as 
are entirely owing to the Will of God. 

Suppoſing, therefore, God to require 
a perſon to do ſomething, which, accord- 
ing to his preſent circumſtances, wth 
ou that command, he ought not to do, 
God does not make that which is a4/c- 
lutely unfit in 7{/elf, fit to be done; but 
only adds new circumſtances to an action, 
that 
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that is neither fit nor unfit, moral nor 
immoral in elf, but becauſe of its cir- 
cumſtances. 

To inſtance, in the on of Abraham re= 
quired to ſacrifice his ſon. The killing 
of a man is neither good nor bad, con- 
ſidered ab/o/utely in its ſelf. It was un- 
lawful for Abrabam to kill his ſon, be- 
cauſe of the circumſtances he was in with 
regard to his ſon. But when the divine 
Command was given, Abraham was in a 
new ſlate ; the action had new circumſtan- 
ces; and then it was as lawful for Abra- 
ham to kill his ſon, as it was lawful Tor 
God to require any man's life, either by 
ſickneſs, or any other means he . 
pleaſe to appoint. 

And it had been as unlawful for Abra- 
ham to have diſobeyed God in this 
extraordinary command, as to have 


12 curſed 
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curfed God at any ordinary calamily of 
providence.— 

Again, it is objected, If there be no- 
thing right or wrong, good or bad, aniece- 
dently and independently of the Will of God, 
there can be no reaſon, why God ſhould 
will, or command one thing, rather than 
another. 

It is anſwered, fr, That all good- 
neſs, and all poſſible perfection, is as 
eternal as God, and as eſſential to him as 
his exiſtence. And to ſay, that they 


are either an/ecedent or conſequent, depen- 


dent or independent of his Will, would 
be equally abſurd. To aſk, therefore, 
whether there be not ſomething right 
and wrong, antecedent to the Will of 
God, to render his Will capable of being 
right, 1s as abſurd, as to aſk for ſome 
antecedent cauſe of his exiſtence, that 
he 


EE 

he may be proved to exiſt neceſſarily. 
And to aſk, how God can be good, if 
there be not ſomething good indepen- 
dently of him, is aſking how he can be 
infinite, if there be not ſomething infi- 
nite independently of him. And, to 
ſeek for any other /ource or reaſon of the 
divine Goodneſs, beſides the divine Na- 
ture, is like ſeeking for ſome exter- 
nal cauſe, and help of the divine omni- 
potence. 

The goodneſs and wiſdom, therefore, 
by which God is wiſe and good, and to 
which all his works of wiſdom and 
goodneſs are owing, are neither anzece= 
dent, nor conſequent to his Will.— 

Secondly, Nothing is more certain, 
than that all moral Obligations and Duties, 
of creatures towards one another, began 
with the exiſtence of moral creatures. 


4 This 


(3 
This is as certain, as that all phy/ica] 
relations, and corporeal qualities and 
effects began with the exiſtence of 
bodies. 

As therefore nothing has the nature 
of a cauſe or effect, nothing has any 
quality of any kind in bodies, but what 
Þ 1s entirely owing to matter ſo created 

and conſtituted by the Hill of God; ſo, 
it 18 equally certain, that no actions have 
any moral qualities, but what are wholly 
owing to that ſtate and nature in which 

they are created by the Will of God. 
Moral obligations, therefore, of crea- 
1 5 tures, have the ſame origin, and the /ame 
| reaſon, that natural qualities and effects 
have in the corporcal world, viz. the 
fele Will of God. And, as in a different 
ſtate of matter, bodies would have had 
different qualities and effects; ſo, ina 
different 
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different ſtate of rational beings, there 
would be different moral obligations; 
and nothing could be right or good in 
their behaviour, but what began rhen to 
be right and good, becauſe they then 


began to exiſt in ſuch a ſtate and condi- 


tion of life. And, as their ſtate and con- 
dition could have no other cauſe or rea 
ſon of its exiſtence, but the ſole Will of 
God, ſo the cauſe and reaſon of right 
and wrong, in ſuch a ſtate, muſt be 
equally owing to the Will of God. 

The pretended a4/olute independent fit 
neſſes, or unfitneſſes of actions, therefore, 
in themſelves, are vain abſtractions, and 
philoſophical Jargon; ſerving no ends of 
morality ; but only helping people to 
wrangle and diſpute away that ſincere 
obedience to God, which is their only 


happineſs, But, to make theſe imagi- 


nary 
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1 
nary a#/olute ſilneſſes the common Law both 
of God and man, is ſtill more extrava- 
gant. For, if the circumſtances of ac- 
tions, give them their moral nature, 
ſurely God muſt firſt be in our circum- 
ſtances, before that, which is a law to 
us, can be the ſame law to him. 

And, if a father may require that of a 
ſon, which his ſon, becauſe of his die- 
rent fate, cannot require of his brother; 
ſurely that, which God may require of 
us, may be as different from that, which 
a father may require of a ſon, as God is 
different from a father. 

To ſay, that the regſon of things is the 
ſame law to God as it is to us, is ſay- 
ing, that God is in the /ame fate, with 
regard to the nature of things, as we 
are. For, as things are a law to us, be- 
cauſe we are in /uch a ſtate; if they be 

the 
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the /ame lat to God, it muſt be, becauſe 
God is in the ſame ſtate as we are. 

Again, if God be as much under a 
law as we are, than he is as much un- 
ier authority; for law can no more be 
without authority, than without a law= 
giver. And if God and we are under 
the ame law, we muſt be under the 
me authority. 

But as God cannot be under any law 
in common with us, his creatures, any 
more than he can be of the ſame rank or 
order with us; ſo neither can he be under 
any law at all, any more than he can be 
under any authority at all. 


For that, which is the ule, or Reaſon 


of God's actions, is no more different 
from his own Will, than his-power is 
dificrent from his Will. 

Y And 
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And though God is not to be looked 
upon as an arbitrary Being, in the ſenſe of 
thoſe, who will not diſtinguiſh arbitrary 
from humour and caprice; yet, in a bet- 
ter and only true ſenſe of the word, when 
applied to God, he muſt be affirmed to 
be an arbitrary Being, who acts only from 


| himſelf, from his own IA, and according 


to his own pleaſure. 

And we have no more reaſon to be 
afraid to be left to a God without a law, 
than to a God that had no beginning ; or 
to be left to his Will and pleaſure, than 
to be left under the protection and care 
of a Being, who is all love, and mercy, 
and goodneſs. For, as the exiſtence of 
God, as ſuch, neceſſarily implies the ex- 
iſtence of all perfection; ſo the Will of 
God, as ſuch, neceſſarily implies the 


willing 


in 
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willing every thing, that all perfection can 


will. 


And as the exiflence of God, becauſe: 


it contains all perfection, cannot for that 


reaſon have any external Cauſe ; ſo the 


Will of God, becauſe it is all perfection, 
cannot, for that reaſon, have any exter- 
nal Rule or direction. But his own Will 


is Wiſdom, and his Wiſdom is his Will. 


His Goodneſs is arbitrary, and his Arbi- 
trarineſs is goodneſs. 

. To bring God therefore into a ſtate 
of moral obligation and ſubjection to 


any external Late or Rule, as we are, has 


all the abſurdity of ſuppoſing him to be 
a finite, dependant, temporary, imper- 
fect, improveable, governable Being, as 
we are. 


The truth of the matter is this; Rea- 
{on is in God and man, as Power is in 


God 
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God and man. And, as the divine 
Power has ſome degree of likeneſs to 
human power, yet with an inſinite diffe- 
rence from it; ſo that perfection, which 
we call Reaſon in God, has ſome degree 
of likeneſs to reaſon as it 1s in man, yet 
is infinitely and beyond all conception 
different from it. 

Nor can any one ſhew, that we enjoy 
Reaſon in a higher degree in reſpect of 
God, than we enjoy power ; or that the 
manncr, or light of our Reaſon, bears 
any greater likeneſs to the light and 
knowledge of God, than the manner and 
extent of our power bears to the omni- 


potence of God. 

And as our enjoyment of power is ſo 
limited, ſo imperfect, ſo ſuperficial, as 
to be ſcarce ſufficient to tell us, what 
power is, much leſs what omnipotence 

183 


* 
is; ſo Four ſhare of Reaſon is ſo ſmall, 
and we enjoy it in ſo imperfect a man- 
ner, that we can ſcarce think or talk in- 
telligibly of it, or ſo much as define our 
own faculties of reaſoning. 
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CHAP. II. 


Shewang, from the ſtate and relation betzweer 
God and man, that human Reaſon cannot 
Poſſibly be a competent judge of the fitneſs 
and reaſonableneſs of God's proceedings 
with mankind, either as to the time, or 
matter, or manner, of any external Re 
welation. 


SINCE it has frequently been laid 
down as an undeniable Rule of God's 
actions, that he muſt, if he be a wiſe 
and good being, act according to the 
relation he ſtands in towards his crea- 
tures; 1 proceed, οπẽH bis principle, to 
prove the incapacity of human Reaſon, to 
Judge 


* 
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judge z7ruly of God's proceedings in re- 
card to divine Revelation. 

For, if the fitneſs of actions re/ulf 
fran the nature and relations of beings, 
then the fimne/s of God's actions, as he is 
an o9mm/cient Creator and Governor, to whom 
every thing is e/crually foreknown, over 
beings endued with our freedom of will, 
muſt be to us very incomprebenſible. 

We are not ſo much as capable of 
comprehending, by our own Reaſon, the 
Paffibility of this relation, or how the 
foreknowledge of God can conſiſt with 
the free agency of creatures. We know 
that God foreknows all things, with the 
ſame certainty as we know there is a 
God. And, if /e!f-con/cronſneſs be an in- 
fallible proof of our own exiſtence, it 
proves, with the ſame certainty, the free- 
dom of our will. And hence it 1s, that 


We 
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we have a full aſſurance of the conſiſken-. 
cy of God's fore-knowledge with free- 
dom of will. 

Now this incomprehenſible relation be- 


tween an eternally fore-knowing Creator 


and Governor, and his free creatures, 19 
the relation from whence ariſes the j1/ne/s 
of God's providence over us. But if 
the relation itſelf be incomprehenſible, 
then thoſe actions that have their fne/s 
from it, muſt ſurely be incomprehenſi- 
ble. Nothing can be fit for God to do, 
either in Creation or Providence, but what 
has its fitneſs. founded in his own Fore. 
knowledge of every thing that would fol- 
low, from every kind of creation, and. 
every manner of providence. But if no- 
thing can be fit, but becauſe it is ac- 
cording to zhis fore-knowledge of every 


thing that would follow, from every kind 
| of 
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of creation, and every manner of provi- 
dence; thenwe have the utmoſtcertainty, 
that the fing of God's actions, as a fore- 
wnowing Creator and Governor of free 
agents, muſt be founded upon reaſons, 
which we cannot pg/ibly know any thing 
of. | „ 

And a Chil, that has but juſt learned 
to ſpeak, is as well qualified to ſtate the 
fitneſs of the laws of matter and motion, 
by which the whole vegetable world is 
preſerved, as the wiſeſt of men are quali- 
fied to comprehend, or ſtate the fitneſs 
of the methods, or proceedings, which 
a fore-knowing Providence preſerves over 
free agents. For every reaſon, on which 
the fitneſs of ſuch a Providence is found- 
cd, is not only unknown to us, but by a 
neceſſity of nature 7mp2ſzble to be known 
by us. 

Fora 


Wl! ' 108 7 
"1H For, if the-fiine/s of God's acting in 


this, or that manner, be founded in his 


fore-knowledge of every thing that would 


'F bappen, from every poſſible way of acting, 
# þ then, it is juſt as abſolutely impoſſible for 
WE us to know the reaſons, on which the 
fitneſs of his actions is founded, as it 1s 
impoſſible for us to be omniſcient. 
What human Reaſon can tell, what 
kind of beings it is fi? and rea/onable for 
God to create, on the account of his 


own eternal Fore-knowledge ® And yet, 


this is as poſſible, as for the fame Rea- 


YE fon to tell, how God ought to govern 
beings already created, on the account 
of his own eternal fore-knowledge : and 
| yet, God can neither create, nor govern 
4 his creatures, as it is i and reaſonable he 
ſhould, unleſs he creates and governs 
them in his or that manner, on the ac- 

count 


as 
count of his own fore-knowledge. And 
therefore, if he act /ike himſelf, and wor- 
dy of his own nature, the fitneſs of his 
proceedings muſt for this very reaſon, 
becauſe they are fit, be vaſtly above our 
comprehenſion. 

Who can tell what different kinds of 
rational creatures, diſtinguiſhed by va- 
riety of natures, and faculties, 1t 1s fit 
and reaſonable for God to create, be- 
cauſe he eternally foreſato what would be 
the effef? of ſuch different creations? 
Who can explain the fne/s of that vaſt 
variety there is _amongſt rational crea. 
tures of the /ame ſpecies, in their rational 
faculties, or ſhev/ that all their different 
faculties ought to be as they are? And 
yet, the ſitneſs of this providence has its 
certain reaſon in the divine fore-know= 


ledge; _ 
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( 104 ) 
ledge; and it could not be fit, but be- 
cauſe of it. | 

Who can tell what degree of Reaſon ra- 
tional creatures ought to enjoy, becan/e 
they are rational; or what degrees of yew 
and revealed knowledge it is fit and rea- 
fonable for God to give, or not give 
them, becauſe they ſeem, or ſeem not to 
themſelves to want 1t? are diſpoſed, 
or not diſpoſed, to receive it? For, as 
mankind cannot tell why it was , and 
reaſonable for God to create them of ſuch 
a kind, and degree, as they are of; ſo nei- 
ther can they tell how God ought, or 
ought not to add to their natural know- 


ledge, and make them as differently ac- 


countable for the uſe of revealed rules of 
life, as for the uſe of their natural fa- 
culties. 


And 


+ 9 1 

And as the reaſon, why God created 
them of /uch a kind, and with ſuch facul= 
lic, was becauſe of his own fore-Know=- 
edge of the es of ſuch a creation; ſo, 
if ever he do reveal to them any /u- 
pernatural knowledge, both the doing il, 
the ime, and matier, and manner Of it, 
muſt have its nes in his own eternal 
Fore-knowledge of the effects of ſuch a Re- 
velation. 

'The reaſons therefore, on which the 
fitneſs of this or that Revelation, why, or 
Then, of what matter, in what manner, 
and to whom it is to be made, muſt, from 
the nature and reaſon of things, be as un- 
learchable by us, as the reaſons of 7his 


or that creation of rational beings, at 


ſuch a lime, of ſuch a kind, in ſuch a 

ale. | 
This may help us to an eaſy ſolution 
of. 
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of theſe unrea/onadle queſtions, which are 
ſo often propoſed 

if the deſign of God in communicating any 
ining of bimſelf to men. were their happineſs, 
ould not that deſign Dave obliged him, who 
at all times alike dejires their happineſs, lo 
bave at all times alike communicated it to 
them ? If God always ads for the good of his 
creatures, whal reaſon can be aſſigned, why 
he ſhould not from the beginning have diſco- 
vered ſuch things as make for their good, but 
fer the doing it, till the lime of Tiberius? 
Since the ſooner this was done, the greater 
would his goodneſs appear. 

And again, How 7s it conſiſtent with the 
notion of God's being univerſally benevolent, 
not to have revealed it to all his children, when 
all bad equal need fit? Was it not as eaſy 


for 


E 
for him 10 have communicated it to all nations, 
as to any one nation or perſon ? Or in all 
; languages, as in one. 
; Now, all this is fully anſwered by one 
creat and fundamental principle— 

For, if the relations between things and 
perſons, and the fitneſs reſulting from thence, 
be the ſole Rule of God's actions; then, the 
ſole rule or reaſon of God's revealing any 
thing to any man, or men, at any time, 

muſt have its fitne/s reſulimg from the 
divine Fore-knowledge of the effects of 
ſuch a revelation, at /uch a time, and on 
ach perſons. If God do not act thus, 
he does not act according to the relation 
betwixt a fore-rnowing Creator, and his 
free creatures. But if he do act ac- 


. cording to a ſiineſs reſulling from this re- 
Y lation, and make or do not make re- 
1 


Velen according to his own fore- 


knowledge 
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(1 
knowledge of the fitneſs of times, and 
perſons for them; then, to aſk, how a 
God, always equally good, can make a 
Revelation at any time, and not make 
the /ame at all times, is as abſurd as to 
aſk, how a God, always equally good, 
can reveal that at one time, becauſe it is 
a proper time for it, and not reveal it at 
any other time, though as ths other time 
is 7mproper for it? 

God's goodneſs, directed by his own 
fore-knowledge of the fime/s of times, 
and of the fate and adlions of free agents, 
deferred a certain Revelation to the time 
of Tiberius; becauſe he foreſaw it would 
then be an act of the greateſt goodneſs, 
and have its beſt effects upon the world. 
To aſk therefore, wha! reaſon can be afſign- 
ed, why ſo good and beneficial a Reve- 


lation was not Joon or even from the 
4 begin 
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6109 
beginning made to the world, is aſki ng, 
IVhat reaſon can be aſſigned, why God is 
good, and intends the greateſt good by 
what does, or ſtays for the doing any 
thing, till ſuch time as makes it a 
greater good than if he had done it 
ſooner; it is aſking, why God ſhould act 
according to his own fore-knowledge of 
the fate and actions of free agents, and 
order all things according to a fitneſs 
reſulting from ſuch a fore-knowledge? 
Now, this appealing to God's Fore- 
knowledge of the ſtate and actions of 
free agents, as the Cauſe of all that is 
particular in the //me and manner of any 
revelation, and deducing its fitneſs from 
thence, cannot be ſaid to be begging the 
queſiim in diſpute ; but is refolving it 
directly according to the Rule, which is 
laid down for God to act by, which is 
| * this: 


E 
this : That he relations between thingsond 
perſons, and the fitneſs reſulting from thence, 
muſt be the ſole rule of God's actions, unleſ, 
he be an arbitrary being. 

But if this be the /o/e Rule, then God 
in giving any revelation muſt act, as the 
relation betwixt a fore-knowing Creator 
and his ee creatures requires; and his 
actions muſt have their fitneſs refulling 
from his fore-knowledge of the fate and 
ations of free agents. But if this be 
God's ſole rule, made neceſſary to him 
from the nature of things, then to aſk. 
why th:s or that revelation was given, on 
at /uch a time, is to aſk, why God only 
does that which is „ for him to do? And 
to aſk, why not the fame revelation at 
any other time, is aſking, why God does 
not do that, which it is 20 fit for him 
to do? 


4 But, 


„ 
But, Was it not as eaſy for God to have 


communicated it to all nations, as to any one. 


a nation or perſon £ Or in all languages, as iu 
* auy one - This argument is built upon 
ſs the truth and reaſonableneſs of this ſuppo- 

ſition, That God does things becauſe 
d 


| they are ea/y, or forbears things becauſe 
Ne ] they are difficult to be performed. For, 
or | it can be no argument, that God ought 
is do have revealed ſuch things to all na» 
19 tions or perſons, becauſe it was as ea 
nd j to him, as to do it to any ove nation or 
be | perſon ; unleſs it be ſuppoſed, that the 
m eaſineſs of a thing is a reaſon why God 
K l does it, and the difficulty of a thing a 
jy : reaſon why he does not do it. But, if 
uly 1 this ſuppoſition be very abſurd, then the 
nd WW argument founded upon it mult be liable 
at to the ſame charge. 
bes | It is as eaſy to God to make all men 
= | con. 


( 

conformable to his Will, as to make zrees 
and plants grow according to his plea- 
ſure; but though it is as eaſy, yet it is 
not as fit and reaſonable for God to do all 
by potder in the rational world, as he 
does all by power in the vegetable. It 
is as eaſy for God to deſtroy all ſinful 
natures, as to preſerve them in being ; 
and if he do one rather than the other, 
it is not becauſe one is eaſſer than the 
other, but becauſe the perfections of his 
own nature move him to it. 

But if God do things, not becauſe 
they are eafy, but becauſe they are in- 
finitely good and fit to be done, and 
founded in the relalion of a fore-knowing 
Creator to his free creatures; then, the 
reaſon why God has afforded different 
revelations to different ages and perſons 
is this, That his manner of revealing 

| every 


ry 


( 3 ) 
every thing might be worthy of his own 


fore-knowledge of the effects of it; and that 


every thing, which is particular in the lime 
or manner of any revelation, might have 


its funeſs reſulting from the relalion be- 


twixt a good God and his creatures, whoſe 
changing ſtate, different conduct, lempers 
and actions are all eternally fore-known 
by him. . 

Again; it is objected, that a divine 
Revelation muſt either be the effect of 
Julſtice, or elſe of Mercy and free Goodneſs ; 
but in either of theſe caſes it ought to 
be auniver/al; for juſtice muſt be done 
to all. But, if it be the effect of mercy 
and free goodneſs, it is aſked, How a being 
can be denominated merciful and good, who 
is /o only 40 4 Jew, but cruel and unnerciful 
40 ihereſt e 


It is anſwered, That there is neither 


Juſtice 


1 
= o 
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 FZuſtice in God without Mercy, nor Mey. 


cy without Juſtice; and to aſcribe a Re. 
velation to either of them ſeparately, in 
contradiſtinction to the other, has no more 


truth or reaſon in it, than to aſcribe 


the Creation ſeparately either to the Vi 
dom, or Power of God, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to the other. 


Secondly, FF A divine revelation is 
not owing to the 7zffice or free goodneſs 
of God, either /eparately or fointly con- 
fidered; but to the goodnefs, mercy, 
and juftice of God, governed and directed 
by his eternal Fore-knowledge of all 
the effects of every revelation, at any, or 
all times. 

Gad ordains a Revelation in this or 
that maſiner, time, and place; not be- 
cauſe it is a futice that he cannot refuſe, 

nor 


> 2 


— 


— 


15 ) 


nor becauſe it is matter of favour or 


free Goodneſs, and therefore may be 


given in any manner at pleaſure ; but 
becauſe he has the whole duration of hu- 
man things, the whole race of mankind, 
the whole order of human changes and 


events, the whole combination of all cauſes 


and effects of human tempers, all the 
actions of free agents, and all the conſe- 
quences of every revelation plainly in his 
ſight; and according to this eternal 
Fore-knowledge, every revelation re- 
ceives every thing that is particular in 
it, either as to ime, maller, manner, Or 
place. 

All complaints therefore, about that 
which is particular or ſcemingly partial in 
the time and manner of any revelation, 
are very unjuſtifiable ; and ſhew, that 
we are diſcontent at God's proccedings, 


becauſe 


(1216 


becauſe he acts like himſelf, does what 
is beft and fiteft to be done, and governs. 
the world, not according to our weak 
imaginations, but according to his own 
infinite perfections. 

We will not allow a Providence to be 
right, unleſs we can comprehend and ex- 
plain the reaſonableneſs of all its ſteps ; 
and yet it could not p/ibly be right, un- 
leſs its proceedings were as much above 
our comprehenſion, as our wiſdom is 
below that which is infinite. 

For, it the relations of things and perſons, 
and the jne/s reſulting from thence, be 
the Rule of God's actions; then, all the 
revelations that come from God, muſt 
have their une, reſulting from the 


relation his Fore-knowledge bears to 


the various flates, conditions, tempers, 
and a#ios of free agents, and the 


various 


(10 1 

various effects of every manner of reve- 
lation. | 

But, if God cannot act worthy of him- 
ö lelf, in any manner of revelation, unleſs 
; he acts according to a fitneſs reſulting 
from this relation; then, we have the 
higheſt certainty, that he muſt act by a 
Rule that lies out of our fight ; and that 
his Providence in this particular muſt be 
incomprehenſible to us, for this very rea- 
ſon, becauſe it has that very fitneſs, wiſ- 
dom, and goodnefs in it, which it ought 
to have. | 
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Shewing, how far human Reaſon is ena- 
bled to judge of ihe reafonableneſs, 
truth, aud certainty of divine Reve- 
lation, 


FT HE former chapter has plainly 
ſhewn, from the ſtate and relation be- 
tween God and man, that we muſt be 
ſtrangers to the true reaſons on which a 
divine Revelation is founded, both as to 
its lime, matter, and manner. 

But it is here objected, If God, by rea- 
fon of his own perfections, muſt be thus my- 


 ferwus and incomprehenſible, both in the 


matter and manner of divine Revelation ; 
bow 


( 119 ) 
how can we know what revelations we are 
to receive as droine? How can we be blamed 
for rejecting this, or receiving that, if we 
cannot comprehend the reaſons on which every 
Revelation is founded, both as to its matte? 
and manner? 

Juſt as we may be blamed for ſome 
notions of God, and commended for 
others, though we can have no notions 
of God, but ſuch as are myſterious and 
inconceivable. We are not without ſome 
natural capacity of judging right of God, 
of finding out his perfections, and prov- 
ing what is or is not worthy to be aſe 
cribed ro him. Yet, what the divine. 
perfections are in themſelves, what they 
imply and contain in their own nature 
and manner of exiſtence, is altogether 
myſterious and inconceivable by us, at 


preſent, If therefore a man may be 


blameable 


5 

blameable or commendable for his right 
or wrong belief of a God; then a man 
may be accountable for a right or wrong 
belief of ſuch matters, as are in their own 
nature too myſterious for his comprehen- 
ſion. And, though a man knows the rea- 
ſons of a divine Revelation, either as to 
its alter or manner, as imperfectly as he 
knows the divine nature; yet he may be 
as liable to account for believing fal/? 
revelalions, as for idolatry ; and as full of 
guilt for rejecting a rue Revelation, as for 
denying the only rue God. 


Secondly, Though we are inſuffi- 
cient for comprehending the rea/ons, on 
which the particular mater or manner of 
any divine Revelation 1s founded ; yet 
we may be ſo far ſufficient judges of the 
reaſons for receiving or not receiving a re- 


velation 


55 
velation as divine, as to make our con- 
duct therein juſtly accountable to God. 

For, if God can ſhew a Revelation to 
proceed from him by the ſame undeniable 
evidence, as he ſhews the Cralion to be 
his work; if he can make himſelf as vi- 
_ ſible ina parlicular extraordinary manner, 
as he is by his general and ordinary Provi- 
dence, then, though we are as unqualified 
to judge of the myſteries of a Revelation, 
as we are to judge of the myſteries in 
Creation and Providence ; yet, we may be 
as fully obliged to receive a Revelation, 
as toacknowledge the Creation to be the 
work of God; and as highly criminal 
for diſbelieving it, as for denying a ge- 
neral Providence. „ 

Adam, Noah, Abraham, and Moeſes were 
very incompetent judges of the reaſons 
on which the particular Revelations 
M made 


1 


made to them were founded; but this 
did not hinder their ſufficient aſſurance, 
that ſuch Revelations came from God; 
becauſe, they were proved to come from 
God in the ſame manner, and for the 
ſame reaſons, as the Creation is proved 
to be the Work of God. 

And as Adam and Noah muſt ſee every 


thing wonderful, myſterious, and above their 


comprehenſions in thoſe new worlds, into 


which they were introduced by God; 
ſo they could no more expect that he 
ſhould require nothing of them, but what 
they would enjoin themſelves, than that 
their own yrame, the naue of the crea- 
tion, the providence of God, or the fate of 
human life, ſhould be exactly as they 
would have 1t. 

And iftheir poſterity will let no e- 


ſages from heaven, no prophecies and mi- 


racles 
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(123; ] 
acles perſuade them, that God can call 
them to any duties, but ſuch as they muſt 
enjoin themſelves; or to the belief of any 
doctrines, but ſuch as their own minds 
can ſuggeſt; nor to any methods of 
changing their preſent ſtate of weakneſs 


and diſorder for a happy immortality 


but ſuch as ſuit their own faßte, temper, 
and way of reaſoning ; it is, becauſe they 
are grown ſenſeleſs of the myſteries of cre- 
ation and providence, with which they are 
furrounded, and forget the awful prero- 
gative of infinite wiſdom over the weakeſt, 
loweſt rank of intelligent beings. 

For the Excellence of a Revelation is 
to be acknowledged by us, for the ſame 
reaſon that we are to acknowledge the 
excellence of Creation and Providence'; 
not becauſe they-are wholly according 
to human conception, and have no my- 


ſteries, 
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( 224. ) 
ſteries, but becauſe they are proved to 
be of God. 


And a Revelation is to be received as 
coming from God, not becauſe of its 


internal excellence, or becauſe we judge 
it to be worthy of God; but becauſe 
God has declared it to be his, in as plain 
and undeniable a manner, as he has de- 
clared Creation and Providence to be his. 
For, though no Revelation can come 
from God, but what is truly worthy of 
him, and full of every internal excel- 
lence; yet, what is truly wor/by of God 
to be revealed, cannot poſſibly be known 
by us, but by a Revelation from himſclf. 

And, as we can only know what is 
worthy of God in Creation, by knowing 
what he has created; ſo we can no 


other way poſſibly know what is worthy 
of God to be revealed, but by a Revela- 
tion. 


Wort. 

tion. And he that pretends, independ- 
ently of any Revelation, to ſhew how, 
and in what manner God ought to make 
a Revelation worthy of himſelf, is as 
great a Viſionary, as he that ſhould pre- 
tend, independently of the Creation, or 
without learning any thing from it, to 
ſhew how God ought to have proceeded 
in it, to make it worthy of himſelf, For, 
as God alone knows how to create wor- 
thy of himſelf, and nothing can poſſibly 
be proved to be worthy to be created 
by him, but becauſe he has already 
created it; ſo God alone knows what is 
worthy of himſelf in a Revelation, and 
nothing can poſſibly be proved worthy 
to be revealed by him,. but becauſe he 
has already revealed it. 

Were it allowed that a Revelation 
cannot be divine, if it contain any thing 
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myſterious, whole fitneſs and neceſſity 
cannot be explained by human Reaſon, 
then neither Creation nor Providence can 
be proved to be divine; for they are both 
of them more myſterious than the Chriſtian 
revelation. And Revelation itſelf is 
therefore myſterious, becauſe Creation 
and Providence cannot be delivered from 
myſtery. And, were it poſſible for man 
to comprehend the reaſons, on which the 
manner of the Creation and divine Pro- 
vidence are founded, then Revelation 
might be without myſteries. 

But, if the My/teries in Revelation be 
owing to that, which is, by the nature ot 
things incomprehenſible in Creation and 
Providence, then, it is very unrea/onable 
to reject Revelation, becauſe it has that 
which it muſt neceflarily have; not from 
itſelf, but from the nature and ſtate of 


things 
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things. And much worſe is it to deny 
Revelation to be divine, for ſuch a rea- 
fon, as makes it equally fit to deny 

Creation and Providence to be of God. 
For, if every thing be arbitrary, whoſe 
fitneſs and expedience human Reaſon can- 
not prove and explain, then ſurely an in- 
viſible over-ruling Providence, that orders 
all things in a manner, and for reaſons 
known only to its ſelf; that ſubjects hu- 
man life, and human affairs to what 
changes it pleaſes; that confounds the 
beſt laid deſigns, and makes great effects 
ariſe from folly and imprudence ; that 
gives the race not to the ſwift, nor the 
battle to the ſtrong ; that brings good 
men into affliction, and makes the wick- 
ed proſperous ; ſurely /uch a Providence 

muſt be highly arbitrary. 

And, therefore, 1t this argument be to 
| be 
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„ 
be admitted, it leads directly to Alheiſin, 
and brings us under a greater neceſſity 
of rejecting this notion of divine Provi- 
dence, on the account of its myſteries; 
than of rejecting a Revelation that is 
my ſter1ous in any of its doctrines. And 
if God cannot be ſaid to deal with us as 
rational agent, if he requires any thing 
of us, that or Rea/on cannot prove to be 
neceſſary, ſurely he cannot be ſaid to 
deal with us as rational and moral agents, 


ifheover-rule our perſons and affairs, and 


diſappoint our counſels; make weak. 
neſs proſperous, and wiſdom unſucceſſ- 
ful, in a ſecret and inviſible manner, and 
for reaſons and ends that we have no 
means of knowing. 

And, if it may be ſaid, To what pur- 
poſe has he given us Reaſon, if that be 
not ſolely to give laws to us? ſurely. it 

may 
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may better be ſaid, To what purpoſe has 
he given us Reaſon to take care of our- 
ſelves, to provide for our happineſs, to 
prepare proper means for certain ends, 
if there be an over-ruling Providence, that 
changes the natural courſe of things; that 
confounds the beſt laid deſigns; and diſ- 
appoints the wiſeſt counſels ? 

There is nothing therefore balf 


fo myſtericus in the Chriſtian revelation, 


conſidered in itſelf, as there is in that 
inviſible Providence, which all muſt hold, 
who believe a God. And though there 
is enough plain in Providence, to excite 


the admiration of humble and pious 
minds, yet it has often been a rock of 
Atheiſm to thoſe, who make heir own 
Reaſon the meaſure of wiſdom. 

Again, Though the Creation plainly de- 
_ clares the glory, and wiſdom, and good- 
neſs 
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neſs of God; yet it has more my/leries in 
it, more things whoſe fitneſs, expedience; 
and reaſonableneſs, human Reaſon can- 
not comprehend, than are to be found 
in Scripture. 

If therefore he reaſon right, who ſays, 
Tf there may be ſome things in a true Reli- 


gion, whoſe fitneſs and expedience we cannot 


fee, why not others £ Nay, why not the whole? 
fince that would make God's laws all of a 


piece. And, if the having of theſe things be 
no proof of its falſhood, how can any things 
fit and expedient | which no Religion is with= 
out | be a proof of the truth of any one Reli- 
gion? If J ſay, this be right reaſoning, 
chen it may be ſaid, Tf there be things in 
the Creation, whoſe fitneſs we cannot ſee, 
why not others ? Nay, why not the whole ? 
fence that would make all God's works of a 
piece. Ang if the being of ſuch things as 

theſe 


{ 431 | 
theſe in the Creation be not à proof -of 11s 


not being divine, how can the fulneſs and 


cxpedience of any Creation prove, that it bl. 
5 the work of God? | 

Thus does this argument tend wholly 
to Atheiſm, and concludes with the 
ſame force againſt Creation and Provi- 


doiice, as it does againſt Revelation. 


| j The true grounds and reaſons, on which 
a E we are to believe a Revelation to be di- 
ö C vine, are ſuch external marks and ſigns 
, L of God's action and operation, as are a 


ſufficient proof of it. And if God have 


. a no ways of acting that are peculiar and 
„ | particular to himſelf, and ſuch as ſuffi- 
1 7; ciently prove his action and operation, 
5 . then Revelation can have no ſufficient 
| . g proof that it comes from God. 

Fs : And if a Revelation had no other 
5 | Proof of its Divinity, but ſuch an in- 


A 


ole 4 5 ternal 


1 


ternal excellency and fitneſs of its doc- 
trines, as is fully known and approved 

by human Reaſon ; ſuch an internal ex- 

cellency would be ſo far from being a 

ſufficient proof of its Divinity, that it 

would be a probable objection againſt it. 

For it has an appearance of great proba- 
6 bility, that God would not make an ex- 
1 ternal Revelation of that only, which 
was /yficientlyand fully known without it. 
Although, therefore, no Revelation can 
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come from God, whole doctrines have 
not an internal excellency, and the highe/! 
ns 7! Fitneſs ; yet the non-appearance of ſuch 
excellency and fitneſs to our Reaſon, can- 
not be a diſproof of its Divinity; be- 
caule, it is our ignorance of ſuch mat- 
ters, without Revelation, which is the rue 
ground and reaſon of God's neevealng any 
thing to us. 


The 
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The Credibility, therefore, of divine 
Revelation reſts chiefly upon | ſuch exter- 
nal evidence, as is a ſufficient proof of 
the divine operation, or interpoſition. If 
there be no ſuch external evidence poſ- 
ſible; if God has no ways of acting ſo 
peculiar to himſelf, as to be a /ufficient 
proof of his action, then- a Revelation 
cannot be ſufficiently proved to be divine. 

I appeal therefore to the Miracles and 
Prophecies, on which Chriſtianity is 
founded, as a /ufficient proof ix is a divine 


Revelation. And ſhall here conſider, 


what 1s objected againſt the ſufficiency 
of this kind of proof. 


I. It is objected, That Miracles can- 
not prove a falſe, or bad doctrine, to be. 
rue and good,; therefore miracles, as ſuch, 
cannot prove the truth of any Revelation. 

N But 
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But, though miracles cannot prove 
falſe to be true, or bad to be good; yet 
they may prove, that we ought to re- 
ceive ſuch doctrines, both as true and 
good, which we could not know to be 
true and good without ſuch miracles. 
Not becauſe the miracles have any 
influence upon the things revealed, but 
becauſe they teſtify the credibility of the 
Revealer, as having God's teſtimony to 
the truth of that which he reveals. 
If therefore miracles can be a ſuffici- 
ent proof of God's ſending any perſons 


to ſpeak in his name, and under his 


authority; then they may be a ſufficient 
proof of the truth and divinity of a Re- 
velation, though they cannot prove that 

which is falſe to be true, 
But, F evil beings can impreſs notions in 
men's minds as ſtrongly. as good beings, and 
3 cauſe 


(236; 3 


cauſe miracles to be done in confirmaiton ' of 


Ve them ; is there any way to know to which of 
yet the 12v9, nolions, thus impreſſed, are owing, 
re- au, from their nature and tendency, or in- 
nd ternal marks of wiſdom and goodneſs ?—— 
be 1] And if fo, Can external proofs carry us any 
es, [ farther than the internal proofs do? 
ny This objection ſuppoſes, that no mi- 
ut | racles, as /uch, can be a ſufficient proof 
the of the divinity of a revelation ; for this 
*- reaſon, becauſe we do not know the ex- 
N tent of that power, which evil ſpirits 
ei- have, of doing miracles. But this ob- 
ns jection 1s groundleſs. For, granting 
his 1 that we do not know the nature and ex- 
-Nt tent of that power which evil ſpirits may 
e- | have; yet, if we know enough of it to af- 
Lat Z firm, that the Creation is not the work of 
L evil ſpirits ; if we can ſecurely appeal to 
"@ the Creation, as a /#fizient progf of God's 
nd | . action 
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action and operation; then we are fully 
ſecure in appealing to miracles, as a 


ſufficient proof of a divine revelation. 

For, if the Creation muſt of "neceſſity 
be allowed to be the work of God, not- 
withſtanding any unknown degree of pow- 
cr in evil ſpirits; if we can as certainly 
aſcribe it to God, as if we really knew 
there were no /uch ſpirits ; then miracles 
may be as full a proof of the operation, 
or interpoſition of God, as if we really 
knew there were no ſuch ſpirits in be- 
ing. 

I do not aſk, Whether the /ame divine 
perfection is neceſſary to foretel ſuch 
things as are foretold in Scripture, and 
work ſuch miracles as are there related, 


as is neceſſary to create. I do not aſk, 


Whether any power leſs than divine can 
do ſuch things? I only aſk, Whether 
. there 


( 187 ) 

there be any certainty, that the Creation 
is the work of God? Whether we can 
be ſure of the divine operation, from the 
exiſtence of that creation, which we are 
acquainted with? Or, Whether we are 
in any doubt or uncertainiy about it, be- 
cauſe we do not know the 7rue nature or 
degree of power, that may belong to 
evil ſpirits ? | 

For, if it can be affirmed with certain- 
ty, that the Creation is the work of God, 
notwithſtanding our uncertainty about 


the degree of power that may belong to 


evil ſpirits; then we have the ſame cer- 
tainty, that the Prophecies and Miracles 
recorded in Scripture are to be aſcribed 
to God, as his doing, notwithſtanding 


our uncertainty of the power of evil 


ſpirits. | 
And this is affirmed, not becauſe Pro- 
phecies 


(1386 


phecies and Miracles require the ſame de- 


gree of divine power, as to create ex nibi- 
lo, for that would be affirming we know 
not what | but it is affirmed, becauſe the 
Creation cannot be a Zelter, farther, or 
different proof of the action or operation 


of God, than ſuch miracles and prophe- 


cies are. 


For, every reaſon for aſcribing the 
creation to God, is the ſame reaſon for 
aſcribing ſuch miracles and prophe- 
cies to God; and every argument againſt 
the certainty of thoſe miracles and pro- 
phecies coming from God, is the ſame 
argument againſt the certainty of the 
Creation's being the work of God; for 
there cannot be more or leſs certainty in 
one caſe than in the other. 


For, if evil ſpirits have ſo the creation 
in their hands, that by reaſon of their 
power 


(. 139 


power over it, uo miracles. can prove the 


operation of God, then the operation of 


God cannot be proved from the Creation 
itſelf. | be 

For the Creation cannot be proved to 
be the operation of God, unleſs it can be 
proved that God i, preſides over it. 

And if all that, which is extraordinary 
and miraculous, may be accounted for 
without the interpoſition of God; then 
nothing that is ordinary and common, ac- 
cording to the courſe of nature, can be 
a proof of the action of God. For 
there can be no reaſon aſſigned, why 
that which is ordinary ſhould be aſcribed 
to God, if all that 1s, or has, or can be 
. miraculous, may be aſcribed to evil. 
ſpirits. 

Either therefore it muſt be ſaid, that 
there are or may be miracles, which can- 
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not be the effects of evil ſpirits ; or elſe, 
nothing that 1s ordinary and common 
can be a proof of the operation of God. 
For, if nothing miraculous can be an un- 
deniable proof of God's action, nothing 
created can be a proof of it. 

The matter, therefore, ſtands thus: 
There are, and may be, Miracles, that 
cannot be aſcribed to evil ſpirits, with- 
out aſcribing the Creation to them; and 
which can no more be doubted to come 
from God, than we can doubt of his be- 
ing the Creator of the world. There 
may be miracles therefore, which, as 


ſuch, and, conſidered in themſelves, are as 


full a proof of the 7ru/h of that which 
they atteſt, as the Creation is of the 5 

neſs of that which is created. 
And though the Malter of a Revela- 
tion 1s to be attended to, that we may 
fully 


( 141 ) 
fully underſtand it, and be rightly af- 
fected with it; yet the reaſon of our re= 
ceiving it as divine, muſt reſt upon that 
external authority, which ſhews it to be 
of God. 

And the authority of Miracles, ſuffi- 
ciently plain and apparent, are of them- 
ſelves a full and neceſſary reaſon for re- 
ceiving a Revelation, which, both as to 
its matter and manner, would not be ap- 
proved by us without them. 

It ſeems therefore, to be a needleſs, and 
too great a conceſſion, which ſome learned 
divines make in this matter, when they 
grant, that we muſt firſt examine the 
Doctrines revealed by Miracles, and ſee 
whether they contain any thing in them 
abſurd, or unworthy of God, before we 
can receive the Miracles as divine. For, 


i. Where 
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1. Where there can be nothing doubt - 


ed, nor any more required, to make the 


Miracles ſufficiently plain and evident, 
there can be no doubt about the truth 
and goodneſs of the Doctrine they atteſt. 
Miracles, in ſuch a ſtate as this, are the 
laſt reſort; they determine for them- 
ſelves, and cannot be tried by any thing 
farther. 85 | | 

And as the exiſtence of things is the 
higheſt and utmoſt evidence of God's 
having created them, and is not to be 
tried by our judgmenis about the reaſona- 
bleneſs and ends of their creation; fo a 
courſe of plain undeniable Miracles, at- 
teſting the truth of a Revelation, is the 
bigbeſt and utmoſt evidence of its coming 
from God, and is not to be tried by our 
judgments about the reaſonableneſs or ne- 
ce/ſity of its doctrines. 


And 
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And this is to be affirmed, not becauſe 
God is too good to ſuffer us to be brought 
into ſuch a fnare, but becauſe we can 
know nothing of God, if ſuch a courſe 
of Miracles be not a ſufficient proof of 
his action and interpoſition. For if Doc- 
trines, revealed by ſuch an undenzable 
change in the natural courſe of things, 
have not thence a ſufficient proof, that 
they are divine doctrines; then no Laws, 
that are according to the natural - ſtate 
of things, can have hence any proof, that 
they are divine laws. 

For if no curſe of miracles can be of its 
felf a ſufficient proof, that hat which is 
| atteſted by them, is atteſted by God; 
then no /e!/led; ordinary ftate of things 
can of 77s./off be a proof, that hut which 
is required hy the natural ſtate of things, 
is required by God. 

43. x9 
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2. To try Miracles, ſufficiently plain 


and evident, by or judgements of the rea- 


ſonableneſs of the doctrines revealed by 


them, ſeems to be beginning at the wrong 


end. For the Doctrines had not been 


revealed, but becauſe. of our ignorance 
of the nature and reaſonableneſs of them; 


nor had the Miracles been wrought, but 
to prevent our acquieſcing in our own 
judgments about the worth and value of 
them. 


3. To ſay, That no Miracles, however 
plain and evident, are to be received as 
divine, if they atteſt any Doctrine that 
appears to human Reaſon to be abſurd, 
or unworthy of God, is yery unreaſon- 
able. For what is it that can be called, 
buman Reaſon in this reſpect? Is it any 
thing elſe than human opinion? And is 

there 
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there any thing that mankind are in 
greater uncertainty, or more contrary to 
one another, than in their opinions about 
what 1s abſurd, or unworthy of God in 
religion? Andis it not the very end and 
deſign of a divine Revelation, to help us 
to a Rule that may put an end to the di- 
viſions of human Reaſon, and furniſh us 
with an authority for believing ſuch 
things, as we ſhould not think it reaſon- 
able to believe without it. 

And how weak and uſeleſs muſt that 
Revelation be, which has. not ſufficient 
authority to teach us new nolious of reli- 
gion, and perſuade us to believe that to 
be reaſonable and worthy of God, which 
we could not believe to be ſo upon a leſs 
authority. | 

But if this be the caſe, as it ſeems 
clearly to be, then we are not to try plain 
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and evident Miracles of the higheſt kind, 
by our judgments of the reaſonableneſs of 
the doctrines revealed by them; but Mi- 
racles are to be received, as of ſufficient 
authority to form and govern our opi- 
nions about the reaſonableneſs of the 
doctrines. 

It may perhaps be ſaid, though the 
authority of Miracles is ſufficient to go- 
vern our opinions in doctrines that are 
only myſterious, and above the compre. 
henſion of our Reaſon, yet that which 
is plainly and groſly abſurd, or unworthy 
of God, cannot, nor ought to be receiv. 
ed upon any authority of the greateſt 
Miracles. 

This objection 1s vain and abſurd ; it 
is vain, becauſe it relates to a caſe, that 
never was the caſe of Miracles; and it is 


abſurd, becauſe it is providing againſt a 


caſe 
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caſe that never can happen to Miracles. 
tor to ſuppoſe any thing in its own na- 
ture grofly abſurd, or unworthy of 
God, to be atteſted with the higheſt 
evidence of miracles, is as impoſſible 
and contradictory a ſuppoſition, as to 
ſuppoſe God to create rational beings 
wickedin their nature, that they might 
thereby be of ſervice to the devil. 
Theſe two ſuppoſitions have not the 
ſmalleſt difference, either in abſurdity, or 
impoſſibility. 

Again, The hiſtory of magical won- 
ders, and extraordinary things done by 
evil ſpirits, is no objection againſt the 
ſufficiency of that proof that ariſes from 
Miracles. For, the queſtion is not, 
whether nothing that 1s extraordinary 
can be done by evil ſpirits, in any cir- 
cumſtances, but whether nothing that is 


miraculous 


bo -- I 


„ 


miraculous can, as ſuch, be a proof of 
its being done by God. For theſe two 
caſes are very confiſtent; it may be 
very poliible for evil ſpirits to do things 
extraordinary in ſome circumſtances, as 
where people enter into contracts with 
them, and reſign themſelves up to their 
power, and yet that Miracles may, in other 
circumſtances, merely as Miracles, be a ſuf- 
ficient proof of their being done by God. 

Thus the caſe. of the Egyptian magici- 
ans, is ſo far from abating the weight of 
miracles, that it is a great proof of their 
authority, conſidered in themſelves. For 
the Magicians could proceed but a little 
way in their contention with Mo/es ; 
they were ſoon made to feel his. ſuperior 


power in the ſame manner, as the reſt 
of the Egyptians did, and to confeſs that 
his Miracles were done by the Finger of 

God. 
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God, This very inſtance therefore fully 
ſhews, that Miracles, as ſuch, may be a 
iuficient proof of God's interpoſition. 
For if, in the caſe of a contention, the 
ſuperior power muſt be aſcribed to God, 
then Miracles as /uch, or of /uch a kind, 
as having none equal to them, or able 
to ſtand againſt them, muſt, in ſuch a 
tate, be a ſufficient proof of their being 
done by God, and give a ſufficient war- 
rant to receive any Doctrine that is at= 
teſted by them. 

For, let it be ſuppoſed, that the Egyp- 
lian Magicians had deſtroyed the power 
of Moſes, and brought all the miraculous 
ev1/5 upon the ¶Mraeliles, as eneraes of the 
Egyptian Gods, which he brought upon 
them ; what conſequence mult Keaſon 
have drawn from ſuch an event? Could 
Heaſon have proved, that the God that 
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made the world was one God, and that 
he alone ought to be worſhipped ? Or 
that the Egyptians ought to have left their 
Gods, who had the whole Creation in their 
hands in ſuch a manner, as to change the 
nature of things as they pleaſed, and. 
deſtroy every power that oppoſed them. 

Now, either the caſe here ſuppoſed is 
poſſible, or it is impoſſible. If it be poſ— 
fible, then all the reaſons for worſhip- 
ping the one true God, taken from the na- 
zure and flate of the creation, may en- 
tirely ceaſe, and be ſo many reaſons. for 
idolatrous worſhip. For no one can 


have any reaſons for worſhipping the one 


true God, from the nature and ſtate of 
the Creation, if other Gods have the 
greateſt power over it, and can turn 
every thing into a plague upon thoſe that 
do not worſhip them. 


But 


E 

But if this caſe be impoſſible, then it 
neceſſarily follows, that Miracles, as ſuch, 
and conſidered ntbem/elves, may be cer 
rain and infallible proofs of God's inter 
poſition. For this caſe can only be im- 
poſſible, becauſe the greateſt, plaineſt 
Miracles. cannot poſſibly be on the ſide 
of error. But if this cannot be, then the. 
greateſt, plaineſt Miracles, as /uch, and 
conſidered in them/elves, are an infallible 
mark of truth. 

And he that abides by Miracles in ſuch 
circumſtances, as proofs of the operation 
of the one rue God, has the ſame cer- 
tainty of proceeding. right, as he that 
takes the ſtate and nature of the Cre- 
ation to be the effect of the one true 
God. 

And as Miracles, thus conſidered in 
themſelves, are the higheſt and moſt 


undeniable 


( 


undeniable evidence of the truth and 


divinity of any Revelation; fo Chriſ- 
tianity ſtands fully diſtinguiſhed from 
all other religions, by the higheſt and 


- moſt undeniable evidence; fince it has 


all the proof that the bighe/ ſtate of Mi- 


racles can give, and every other reli- 


gion is without any ſupport from them. 
Thus I have, from a conſideration of 
the ſtate and condition of man, and the 
ſeveral relations which God ſtands in 
towardFhis creatures, ſhewn, that it is 
utterly impoſſible for human Reaſon to 
be a competent judge of the fitneſs, or 
unfitneſs, of all that God may, or may 
not, require of us. The two following 
chapters ihall ſtate the nature and per- 
fection of Reaſon, conſidered in itſelf, or 
as it is a faculty, or principle of action 

in human nature. 
chap, 


LY 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the ftate and nature of REASON, as 
il is in man; and how ils perfection in 
matters of Religion, is to be known. 


5 P EOPLE, who take to themſelves the 
names of Free-thinkers, make their court. 
to the world, by pretending to vindicate 


the right that all men have, to judge and 
act according to their own Reaſon. 
Though, I think, the world have no more 
to thank them for on this account, than. 
if they had pretended to aſſert the right 
that every man has, to ſee only. with his. 
own eyes, or to. hear only with his own; 
cars. 


For. 


I 


For their own Reaſon always did, does, 


and ever will, govern rational creatures, 
in every thing they determine, either in 
ſpeculation or practice. It is not a matter 
of duly for men to uſe their own Reaſon, 
but of nece//7/y: and it is as impoſſible to 
do otherwile, as for a Being, that can- 
not act but from choice, to act without 
choice. Andit a man were to'try not 
to act according to his own Reaſon or 
Choice, he would find himſelf under the 
fame difficulty, as he that tries to think, 
without thinking upon ſomething. 
And if God were to command us, 
by freſh revelations, every day of our 
lives, not to act from a principle of Rea- 
fon and Choice, ſuch revelations could. 
have no more effect upon us, than if they 
came from the weakeſt amongſt man- 
kind. For, as our principle of acting is: 
not 


* 
not derived from ourſelves, ſo it is no 
more in our power to alter it, or con- 
tradict it, than it is in the power of mat- 
ter not to gravilale, or to exiſt, without 
taking up lome place. 

Man is under the ſame neceſſity of 

acting from his own choice, that matter 
is of not acting at all: and a being, 
whoſe principle of action is Reaſon and 
Choice, can no more act without it, or 
contrary to it, than an extended being 
can be without extenſion. 

All men, therefore, are equally rea- 
ſonable in this reſpect, that they are, and 
muſt be, by a zeceſ/ily of nature, equally 
directed and governed by their own 
Reaſon and Choice. | 

For, as the principle of action, in hu- 
man nature, is Reaſon and Choice, and 
nothing can be done, or believed, but for 
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home reaſon, any more than a thing can be 
choſen and not be choſen; ſo the acting 
according to one's own Reafon, is not 
the privilege of the Philſopher, but eſ- 
ſential to human nature; and as inſe- 
parable from all perſons, as ſelf-con- 
ſciouſneſs, or a ſenſe of their own ex- 
iſtence. 

The diſpute, therefore, betwixt CH 
tians and Unbelievers, concerning Reaſon, 
is not, whether men are to uſe their o 
Reaſon, any more, than whether they are 
to ſee with their own eyes ; but whether 
cvery man's Reaſon muſt needs guide 
him by its own light, or mult ceaſe to 
guide him, as ſoon as it guides him by 
a light borrowed from Revelation? This 
is the true ſtate of the queſtion ; not 
whether Reaſon is to be followed, but 
when it is % followed? not whether it 


18 


(157 
is to be our Guide, but how it may be 
made our /afeft guide. 
Ihe Free-thinkers, therefore, rather ap- 
peal to the Paſſions, than the Reaſon of 
the people, when they reprefent the 
Clergy and Chriſtianity as enemies to 
Reaſon, and juſt thinking, and them- 
ſelves as friends and advocates for the 
uſe of Reaſon. | 
For, Chriſtians pretend to no guide, 
but under the guidance of their Reaſon ; 
nor to aſſert any thing, but becauſe it 
cannot be reaſonably denied. They 
oppoſe unbelievers, not becauſe they 
o, but becauſe reaſon 241. They re- 
ceive Revelation, not to ſuppreſs the 
power, but to improve the light of their 
Reaſon; not to take away their right of 
judging for themſelves, but to ſecure 
them from falſe Judgments ; and what- 
P ever 
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ever is required to be believed, or prac- 


tiſed, by Revelation, is only ſo far re- 
quired, as there 1s reaſon for it; or, be- 
cauſe it is more reaſonable than the 
contrary. 

If, therefore, a poor peaſant ſhould 
call upon our Free-thinkers, to lay aſide 
their Sg to idcas, arguments, and Phi- 
Iaſophy, and govern themſelves by Rea- 
fon ; it would be no more abſurd, than 


for them to exhort Chriſtians to lay 


aſide their bigotry to creeds and dof7rines 


of Revelation, and to govern themſelves 
by Reaſon. 

For it may as well be affirmed, that a 
man departs from the uſe of his Reaſon, 
becauſe he depends upon .idras, argu- 
ments, and /y!logi/ms ; as that he departs 
from the ule of his Reaſon, becauſe he 


Proceeds 


E 
drocceds upon Prophecies, Miracles, and 
Revelations. _ 

And if he uſe his Reaſon weakly 
and be ſubject to deluſion in theſe points, 
Re no more renounces his Reaſon, or goes 
over to another direction, than Hobbes, 
Spingja, Bayle, Collins, or Toland, renounce 
their Reaſon, when they take their own 
fancies to be demonſtrations. | 

Chriſtians, therefore, do not diſtcr 
from unbelievers, in the conſtant uſe of 
their Reaſon, but in be manner of uſing 
it: as virtuous men differ from Rakes, 
not in their deſire of happineſs, but in 
their manner of ſeeking it. 

It appears from what has been ſaid, 
that, Every man's own-.Reaſon is his only 
principle of action; and that he muſt 
judge according to it, whether he re- 
ecLves, or rejects, Revelation. 


Now, 


( 


Now, although every man is to judge 
according to the light of his own Rea- 
ſon, yet his Reaſon has very little light 
that can be called 274 own. For, as we 


derive our nature from our parents, ſa 
that which we call generally natural 
 knowledoe, or the light of nature, is a 
knowledge and light that is made natu- 
ral to us, by the /ame authority which 
makes a certain language, certain cuſtoms, 
and modes of behaviour, natural to us. 
Nothing ſeems to be our own, but a 
bare capacily to be inſtructed, a nature 
fitted for any impreſſions; as capable of 
vice as virtue; as ready to be made a. 
ö vicious animal, as a religious rational 
0 creature; as liable to be made a Holten- 
if tot, by being born among Hottentots, 
as to be a Chriſtian, by being born among 


Chriſtians. 
S0 
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So that our moral and religious know= 
gage is not to be imputed to the inter- 
light of our own Reaſon and Nature, 
t to the happineſs of having been 
vorn amongſt reaſonable beings, who 
z made a Tenſe of religion and mo- 

ality as natural to our minds, as arlicu- 
cle language to our tongues. 

It is not my intention by this, to ſig- 
ni fy that there is not a good and evil, right 
and wrong, founded in the nature of 
:n1ngs ; or that morality has any depen- 
dance upon the opinions or cuſtoms of 
men; but only to ſhew, that we ſnd out 
this right and wrong, come to a /enfe of 
this good and evil, not by any inward 
ſtrength, or light, that nature of itſelf 

aitords, but by ſuch external means, as 
people are taught æxrliculale language, 


civilily, 
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civility, politeneſs, or any other rules of 
civil life. 

Men do not prefer virtue to vice, from 
a philoſophical contemplation of the fit- 
neſs of the one, and the unfitneſs of the 
other, founded in the nature of things; 


but becauſe it is a judgment as early in 


their minds, as their knowledge of the 


words, Virtue and Vice. 

And it can no more be reaſonably at- 
firmed, that our knowledge of God and 
divine things, our opinions in morality, 
of the excellency of this or that virtue, 
of the immortality of our ſouls, of a fu. 
ture life, of rewards and puniſhments, are 
the effects of our natural light; than it 
can be reaſonably afhrmed, that our liv- 
ing in ſociety, our articulate language, and 
eric poſture, are owing to the light of 


Nature. 


For, 


16 

For, as all mankind find themſelves in 
this ſtate, before any reaſoning about it; 
as education, and human authority have ſet 
our bodies upright, taught us language, and 
accuſtomed us to the rules and manners: 
ot a ſocial life; ſo education, and the /ame 
human authority, have impreſſed and 
planted in our minds, certain notions of. 
God and divine things, and formed us 
to a ſenſe of good and evil, a belief of our 
ſoul's immortality, and the expectation 
of another life. 

And mankind are no more left to find 
out a God, or the fitneſs of moral vir- 
tue, by their own Reaſon, than they are 
left by their own Reaſon to find out who 
are their parents, or to find out the fit- 
neſs of ſpeaking an articulate language, 
or the reaſonableneſs of living in ſociety. 

On the contrary; we know that our 

manner 


1 — — op I 


E 


manner of coming into the world ſubjects 


us, without any choice, to the language, 


Jentiments, opinions, and manners of thoſe 


amongſt whom we are born. And 
though, when we come to any ſtrength, 
or art of reaſoning, or have a genius for 
philoſophick enquires, we may thence 
decuce proofs of the Being and Aliribules 
of God, the Rea/onableneſs of religion 
AC 
and the Crriainty of a future ſtate, and 
find that the opinions and tradition of 
mankind, concerning theſe things, are 
well founded; yet theſe are an after- 
knowledge, not common to men, but 
accidental confirmations of that know- 
ledge and belief of a God, Religion, 
and Morality, which were before fixed 
in us more or leſs, by education, and the 

2 authority 


morality, the Nature of our ſouls, 
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authority of thoſe amongſt whom we 
have lived. 

And as no Philoſopher ever proved the 
frne/s of human nature for a /octa! life, 
from principles of reaſon and ſpeculation, 
who had not jr? been taught the nature 
and advantage of Society another way ; ſo 
no one ever pretended to prove the Be- 
ing and attributes of God, or the excel- 
tency of moral Virtue, who had not is 
been taught the knowledge of God and 
moral virtue ſome other way. 
Now, if this be the ſtate of Reaſon, as 


it is in man; if this be all the light that 


we have from our own nature, a bare ca- 
pacily of receiving good or bad impreſſi- 
ons, right or wrong opinions and ſenti- 
ments, according to the ſtate of the world 
that we fall into; then we are but poorly 
furniſhed 
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furniſhed, to ailert and maintain the ab.- 


Jolute Peifection of our own Reaſon. 


If our light be little more than the 
opinions and cuſtoms of thoſe amongſt 
whom we live, and it be ſo hard for a 
man to arrive at a greater wiſdom, than 
the common wildom of the place or 
couniry which gave him birth and educa- 
tion ; how unreaſonably do we appeal to 
the perfection and ſufficiency of our own 
Reaſon, againſt the zece{/iy and advane 
tage of divine Revelation ? 

If we be nothing without the aſſiſtance 
of men; if we be a kind of fooliſh, 
helpleſs animals, till education and ex- 
perience have revealed to us the wiſdom 
and knowledge of our fellow-creatures ; 
Mall we think ourſelves too wiſe, and 
full of our own light, to be farther en- 


lightened 


„ 
lightened with a knowledge and wiſdom 
revealed to us by God himſelf? 

May one not therefore juſtly wonder, 
what it is that could lead any people 
11170 an imagination of the abſolute per- 
fection of human Reaſon? There ſeems 
no more in the ſtate of mankind to be- 
tray a man into this fancy, than to per- 
quade him that the reaſon. of Tyfants is 
abſolutely perfect. For ſenſe and expe- 
r1ence are as full and ſtrong a proof 
2gain{t one, as againſt the other. 

But it muſt be ſaid for theſe writers, 
that they decline ail arguments from 
facts and experience, to give a better 
account of human nature ; but with the 


ame juſtice, as if a man were to lay aſide 


the authority of hifory, to give you a 
truer account of the life of Alexander. 
They 


66 


They argue about the perfection of 
human Reaſon, not as if it were ſome- 
thing already in being, that had its na- 
ture and condilion, and ſhewed itſelf to 
be what it is; but as if it were ſome. 
thing that might take 1ts ſtate and con- 
dition, according to their fancies and 
ſpeculations about it. 

Their objection againſt Revelation is 


founded upon the pretended ſufficiency, 


and abſolute pertection, of the light and 
ſtrength of human Reaſon, to teach all 
men all that is wiſe, and holy, and di- 
vine, in Religion. But how do they 
prove this perfection of human Rea. 
fon? Do they appeal to Mankind as 
proofs of this pertection ? Do they pro- 
duce any body of men, in this, or any 
other age of the world, that without any 
aſſiſtance 


( 169 ) 

aſſiſtance from Revelation, have attained 
to this perfection of religious know- 
iedge ? This is not ſo much as pretended 
to: the hiſtory of ſuch men is entirely 
wanting. And yet the want of ſuch a 
fact as this, has even the force of demon- 
ſtration againſt this pretended ſufficiency 
of natural Reaſon. 

Becauſe it is a matter not capable 
of any other kind of proof, but muſt be 
admitted as certainly true, or rejected 
as certainly falſe, according as fact and 
experience bear witneſs for or againſt 
it. | 

For an enquiry about the light, and 
ſtrength, and ſufhcizncy of Reaſon to 
guide and preferve men in the knowledge 
and practice of true religion, is a queſ- 
tion, as /olely to be reſolved by fa? and 

Cy: experience, 
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experience, as if the enquiry was about the 

ſhape of man's body, or the number of his 

i ſenſes. And to talk of a light and 

| ſtrength of Reaſon, natural to man, which 

fact and experience have never yet prov- 

ed, is as egregious nonſenſe, as to talk of 

natural ſenſes, or faculties of his body, 

| which fact and experience have never yet 
Ws. 1; diſcovered. 

1 For, as the exifence of man cannot be 
proved, but from fact and experience ; 
ſo every gualily of man, whether of 
body or mind, and every degree of that 
quality, can only be proved by fact and 
experience. 

| The degrees of human rengib, the 
4 nature of human paſſions; the duration 
of human /ife, the light and ſtrength of 
human FRea/5u in matters of religion, 
are things not poſſible to be known in any 
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ether degree, than / for as fact and ex- 
perience prove them. 

From the bare conſideration of a ra- 
tional ſoul in union with a body, and 
bodily paſſions, we can neither prove 
man to be rong or weak, geod or bad, 
ſickly or ſound, mortal or immortal: all 
theſe qualities muſt diſcover themſelves» 
as the eye diſcovers its degree of fight, the 


hand its degree of firength, &c. 


To enquire therefore, whether men 
have, by nature, light and ſtrength ſut- 
ficient to guide, and keep them in the 
true religion? 1s the ſame appeal to 
fact and experience, as to require, whe- 
ther men are mortal, ſickly, or ſound; or 
how far they can /ee and bear. For no- 
thing that relates. to human nature, as 
a quality of it, can poſſibly have any 
other proof. 


If 


4 

If ſome other enquirers into human 
nature, ſhould affirm, that there is in 
mankind a zalural inſtinct of mutual love 
fufficient to make every man, at all times, 
love every other man, with the /ame degree 
of affection as he loves himſelf; I ſup- 
pole ſuch an opinion would be thought 
too abſurd and extravagant, to need any 
confutation. And yet all the abſurdity 
of it would lie in this, that it affirmed 
ſomething of the /ufficzency of a natural 
quality in man, which could not be ſup- 
ported by a ſingle inſtance of any one 
man, and was contrary to the experience 

and hiſtory of every age of the world. 
By what has been here ſaid, I hope 
the reader will obſerve, that this en- 
quiry about the perfection or imperfec- 
tion, the ſtrength or weakneſs of Rea- 
fon in man, as to matters of religion, reſts 
wholly 


(03 
-£/9//y upon fact and experience; and 
that therefore all ſpeculative reaſonings 


upon it are to be looked upon as idle and 


vifionary, as a ſick man's dreams about 
health, and as wholly to be rejected, as 
any ſpeculative arguments that ſhould 
pretend to prove, in ſpite of all facts and 
experience, the immortality, and unalter. 


ie ſtate of human bodies. 
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CHAP, V. 


Shewing, that all the mutability of our 
zempers, the diſorders of our paſſions, the 
corruption of our hearts, all the reveries 
of the imagination, all the contradictions 
and abſurdities that are to be found in 
human opinions, are firifly, and preciſe. 

ty the mutability, diſorders, corruption, and 
 abſurdities of human Reaſon. 


It is the intent of this chapter to ſhew, 
that although common language af. 
cribesa variety of faculties and principles 
to the ſoul, imputing this action to the 
blindneſs of our paſſions, that to the in- 
conſtancy of our Zempers ; one thing to the 


heat 
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heat of our imagination, another to the 
coolneſs of our reaſon; yet, in ſtrictneſs 
of truth, every thing that 1s done by us 
is the action and operation of our Reaſon, 
and is to be aſcribed to it, as the ſole 
faculty or principle from whence it pro- 
ceeded, and by which it is governed and 
effected. | 

Nobody denies, that there is a Lat 
or Light of Reaſon common.tomen. All 
this is as freely granted, as that love and 
hatred, feeling and ſenſalion are common 
to men; and is granting no more, than 
that men are by nature intelligent and 
rational Beings. For the faculties of 
man, as he is an intelligent being, as 
neceſſarily perceive ſome difference in 
actions, as to good and bad, as they per- 
ceive ſome things they like, and ſome 
things they diſlike. In this ſenſe, there 


18 


4 
is a law, or light of Reaſon, common to 
all men; and the law of Reaſon is in 
men, as the law of hiking, of liking, 
and diſliking is in men. 

And the different degrees of Reaſon 
are in men, as the different degrees of 
love and averſion; as the different de- 
grees of wit, parts, gaod nature, or ill! 
nature, are in man. 

And as all men have naturally more 
or leſs of theſe qualities, ſo all men have 
naturally more or leſs of Reaſon: and 
the bulk of mankind are as different 
in Reaſon, as they are in theſe qua- 
lities. | 

As Love is the ſame paſſion in all 
men, yet is infinitely different ; as Hatred 
is the ſame paffion in all men, yet with 


infinite differences; ſo Reafon is the 
ſame 


E i 
ſame faculty in all men, yet with infinite 
differences. 

And as our Paſſions not only make us 
different from other men, but frequently, 
and almoſt daily, different from our- 
{clves, loving and hating under great 
inconſtancy ; ſo our Reaſon 1s not only 
different from the Reaſon of other men, 
but is often different from itſelf by a 
ſtrange inconſtancy, ſetting up firſt one 
opinion, and then another. 

So that when we talk of human Rega- 
ſon, or a Reaſon common to mankind, we 
talk of as various, uncertain, and unmet 
ſurable a thing, as when we talk of a 
love, a liking, an averſion, a good nature or 
1] nature, common to mankind ; for 
theſe qualities admit of no variation, 
uncertainty, or mutability, but ſuch as 

they 
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( 70 1 
they directly receive from the Reaſon of 
mankind. | | 

For it is as much the Reaſon of man 
that acts in all thefe tempers, and makes. 
them to be juſt what they are, as it is 
the Reaſon of man that demonſtrates a 
mathematical propoſition. 

Was our Reaſon ſteady, and of one 
kind, there would be juſt the ſame ſtea- 
dineſs and regularity in our tempers; 
did not Reaſon fall into miſtakes, follies 
and abſurdities, we ſhould have nothing 
fooliſh or abſurd in our love or averſion. 
For every humour, every kind of love 
or averſion, is as ſtrictly the an or 
operation of our Reaſon, as judgment is 
the act of our Reaſon. 

And the tempers and paſſions of a 
child differ only from the tempers and 

paſſions 


19 
paſſions of a man, exactly in the ſame 
degree, as the Reaſon of a child differs 
from the Reaſon of man. 

So that our paſſions aud tempers are 
the natural actions and real effects of our 
Reaſon, and have no qualities, either 
good or bad, but ſuch as are to be im- 
puted to it. | 

A laudable good nature, or a laudable 
averſion, is only Reaſon acting in a cer- 
tam manner, a criminal good nature, or 
a criminal averſion, is nothing elſe, but 
an ill judging Reaſon ; that is, Reaſon 
acting in another certain manner. 

But till it is Reaſon, or our under- 
ſtanding, that is the only agent in our bad 
paſſions, as well as good paſſions; and 
as much the /ole agent in all our paſſions 
and tempers, as in things of mere ſpe- 
culation. | 

2 | So 
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So that the ſtate of Reaſon in human 
life, is nothing et{e but the ſtate of human 
tempers and paſſions; and right Reaſon in 
morality, is nothing elſe but r7gbt love and 
righi averſion. 

And all our tempers and ways of liking 
and diſliking, are as much the acts and 
operations of our Reaſon, as the wiſeſt 
actions of our life; and they only differ 
from Reaſon, as Reaſon differs from 
itſelf, when it judges rightly, and when 
it judges crroneouſly. 

All that therefore, which we com- 
monly call the weakneſs, blindneſs, and 
diſorder of our paſſzons, is in reality the 
weakneſs, blindneſs, and diſorder of our 
Reaſon, For a right love, or wrong 
love, denotes only our Reaſon acting in 
a cerlain particular manner. 

So 
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5 
So that if any thing can be ſaid pre- 
ciſely, or with exactneſs, of love, aver- 
ſion, good nature or ill nature, as com- 
mon to mankind ; the ſame may be ſaid 
of Reaſon, as common to mankind. 
And, if it would be very fooliſh and 
ablurd, to aſcribe an abſolute perfection 
to human love, making it alone a ſuffi- 
cient guide to all good; or an abſolute 
perfection to human hatred, as a ſuffi- 
cient preſervative from all vice ; it is 
equally abſurd to aſcribe the ſame per- 
fection to human Reaſon : becauſe nei- 
ther love nor hatred have any thing per- 
fea or imperfect, good or bad in them, 
vut what is ſolely the action and opera- 
tion of Reaſon. bs. 
For the diſtinction of our Reaſon 
from our Paſſions, is only a diſtinction in 
R 1 


7 ( 182 } 
[ language, made at pleaſure; and is no 
more real in the things themſelves, than 
the deſire and inclinglion are really diffe- 
rent from the H All therefore that 
is weak and fooliſh in our paſſions, is the 
weakneſs and folly of our Reaſon; all 
the inconſtancy and caprice of our hu- 
mours and tempers, is the caprice and 
inconſtancy of our Reaſon. 

It is not Hattery, that compliments 
vice in authority ; 1t 1s not Corruption, 


that makes men proſtitute their honour ; 
| it is not Senſua/ity, that plunges men into 
| Detauchery ; it is not Avarice, that makes 
men ſordid; it is not Ambition, that 
makes them reſtleſs; it is not Bribery, 
that makes men {ſell their conſciences; 
it is not Intereſi, that makes them lie and 
cheat, and perjure themſelves. What 
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1 | 
is it therefore? Why, it is Reaſon, the 
uſe of Reaſon, human Reaſon, that does all 
this. | 

To ſuppoſe that Reaſon permits itfelf 
to be governed by paſſions or tempers, 
but is not the 7mmedrate, full agent of all 
that 1s done by them, 1s as abſurd, as 
to ſuppole that Reaſon permits itſelf to 
be governed by the hand when it is writ= 
ing falſely, or the ſongue when it is talking 
profanely, but is not the immediate, 
direct agent of all that is written and 
ſpoken by them. 

Brutes are incapable of imprudence 
and immorality, becauſe none of their 
actions are the actions of Reaſon: every 
thing therefore that is imprudence, im- 
morality, baſeneſs, or villany in us, muſt 
be the act of our Reaſon; other wiſe it 

could 
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(_ 184 ) 
could no more be imprudent or immo.. 
ral, than the actions of brutes. 
If, therefore, Reaſon be the only fa- 
culty that diſtinguiſheth us from brutes; 
it neceſſarily follows, that thoſe irregu- 


larities, whether of humour, paſſions, 


or tempers, which cannot be imputed to 
brutes, muſt be ſolely attributed to that 
faculty by which we are diſtinguiſhed 
ſrom brutes; and conſequently, every 
thing that is fooliſh, vain, ſhametul, 
falſe, treacherous, and baſe, muſt be the 
ſole expreſs acts of our Reaſon; ſince, if 
they were the acts of any thing elſe, 
they could have no more vanity, fal- 
ſhood, or baſeneſs, than hunger and 

thirſt, 
As therefore all that is faithful, juſt, 
and wiſe, can only be attributed to that 
which 


n 
which is done by our Reaſon; ſo, by 
plain conſequence, all that is vain, falfe, 
or ſhameful, can only be imputed to any 
acts, as they are the acts of Reafon. 

It is not my intent in the leaſt to cen- 
ſure or condemn our common language, 
which conſiders and talks of Reafon and 
the Paſſions, as if they were as different 
as a godernor and his ſubjects. 

Theſe forms of ſpeech are very intel- 
ligible and uſeful, and give great life 
and ornament to all diſcourſes upon mo- 
rality; and are even neceſſary both for 
the Hiſtorian, the Poet, and the Ora- 
tor. 

But, when certain perſons aſcribe to 
human Reaſon, as a diflin# faculty of 
human nature, I know not what perfec= 
lion, it is neceſſary to conſider human 
Reaſon and human Nature, not as it is 

repre- 
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repreſented in common language, but as. 
it is in reality in itſelf. 

Notwithſtanding, therefore, in com- 
mon language, our Paſſions, and the 
effects of them, are very uſefully diſtin- 
guiſhed from our Reaſon, I have here 
ventured to ſhew, that all the diſorders 
of human nature, are preciſely the diſor- 
ders of human Reaſon ; and that all the 
perfection or imperfection of our paſ- 
ſions, is nothing elſe but the perfection. 
or imperfection of our Rcaſon. 

And we may as well think, that judg- 
ment, prudence, diſcretion, are things 
different from our Reaſon, as that hu- 
mour, temper, approbation, or averſion, 
are really different from our Reaſon. 

For, as it is a right exerciſe of Rea- 
ſon, that denominates its actions to be 
Prudence, udgment, and Diſcretion ; ſo it. 


is 
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is a wrong exerciſe of Reaſon, that deno— 
minates its actions to be Humour, Temper, 
and Caprice. 

And it would be as abſurd to con- 
demn humour and caprice, if they were 
not the actions and operations of Reaſon, 
as to commend a prudence and diſcre- 
tion, that were the effects of an irrational 
principle. 

Our follies, therefore, and abſurditics 
of every kind, are as neceſſarily to be 
aſcribed to our Reaſon, as the , im 
mediate, and fole Cauſe of them, as our 
wiſdom and diſcretion are to be aſcribed 
to it in that degree. 

The difference betwixt Reaſon aſſent- 
ing to the properties of a /quare, and 
Reaſon acting in motions of deſire or 
aver/ion, 1s only this, that in the latter 
caſe it is Reaſon, acting under a ſenſe of 
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god or evil, in the former caſe, it is 
Reaſon acting under a ſenſe of magni- 
zuUde. 

And as the relations of magnitude, as 
they are the objects of our Reaſon, are 
only the objects of its aſſent or diſſent ; fo 
good and evil, as they are cvjetts of our 
Reaſon, are only the objects of its de- 


fire or averſion : and as the aſſent or diſ- 


ſent, in matters of ſpeculation, whe- 


ther right or wrong, 1s ſolely the att of 


our Reaſon; ſo defire or averſion, in 
human life, whether right or wrong, is 
equally the a& of our Reaſon. 

All the good, therefore, that there is 
in any of our defires or averfions, is the 


good of our Reaſon; and all the evil or 


blindneſs there is in any of our paſſions, 
is ſolely the evil and blindneſs of our 
Reaſon. 

Becauſe 
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Becauſe love, deſire, averſion, denote 
nothing elſe but our Reaſon atting in a 
certain manner; juſt as prudence, diſ- 
cretion, and judgment, denote nothing 
elſe but our Reaſon ading in a certain 
manner, 

We often ſay, that our Paſſions deceive 
us, or perſuade us; but this 1s no more 
ſtrictly ſo, than when we ſay, our intereſt 
deceived, or a bribe blinded us. For 
bribes and intereſt are not active prin- 
ciples, nor have any power of deception ; 
it is only our Reaſon that gives them a 
falſe value, and prefers them to a greater 


good. 


It is juſt fo, in what we call the deceit 
of our Pafſions: they meddle with us no 
more than bribes meddle with us ; but 
that pleaſurable perception, which 1s 
to be found in certain enjoyments, is by 
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our Reaſon preferred to that better good, 
which we might expect froma ſeli-denial. 

We ſay again, that our Paſſions paint 
things in falſe colours, and preſent to our 
minds vain appearances of happineſs. 

But this is no more ſtrictly true, than 
when we ſay, our Imazination forms 
caſtles in the air. For the imagination 
ſignifies no diſtinct faculty from our 


' Reaſon, but only, Reaſon acting upon our 


eon ideas. 

So, when our Paſſions are ſaid to give 
falſe colours to things, or preſent vain 
appearances of happineſs, it is only our 
Reaſon acting upon its own ideas of good 
and evil, juſt as it acts upon its own ideas 


of architecture, in forming caſtles: in the 


air. 
So that, all that which we call different 


faculties of the ſoul, tempers and paſſions 
ot 
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of che heart, ſtrictly ſpeaking, means no- 


thing elſe but the various acts and ope- 


rations. of one and the ſame rational 
principle; which has different names, 
according to be objed7s which it afts 
upon, and the manner of its acting. 

In ſome things it is called ſpeculative, 
in others it is called practical Reaſon. 
And we may as juſtly think our ſpecu- 
lative Reaſon is a different faculty from 
our practical Reaſon, as that our tempers, 
averſions, or likings, are not as fully and 
ſolely to be aſcribed to our Reaſon, as 
ſylogiſms and demonſtrations. 

For, it is our Reaſon alone that chuſes 
the true good; ſo it is our Reaſon alone 
that chuſes the falſe good: as it is Rea- 


ſon alone that is the agent, when purity 


and integrity are preferred to ſenſual 


pleaſuie, and ſecular advantage; ſo it is 
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( 192 ) 
our Reaſon alone that is the agent, when 
fenſual pleaſure, and ſecular advantage, 
are preferred to purity and integrity. 
For the ſame Principle, which is the 


agent of all that is good in us, muſt be 


equally the agent of all that is evil. 

All virtue is nothing elſe, but Reaſon 
atting in a certain manner ; and all vice 
is nothing elſe, but Reaſon acting in a 
certain contrary manner. All the dif- 
ference is in the actions, and none at all 
in the agent. 

And to ſay, that Reaſon acts in our 
virtues, and Paſſion acts in our vices, 
is as abſurd, as to ſay the contrary, that 
Paſſion 1s the agent in our virtues, and 
Reaſon the agent in our vices. For the 
action or power of Reaſon is as much 
required to make any thing vicious, as 


to make any thing virtuous. 


Every 
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Every thing therefore that is choſen, 
whether it be good or bad, is the expreſs 

act and operation of Reaſon. 
Reaſon therefore is certainly the worſt, 
as well as the beſt faculty that we have: 
as it is the only principle of virtue, ſo it 
1s, as certainly, the ſole cauſe of all that 
is baſe, horrid, and ſhameful in human 
life. As it alone can diſcover truth, ſo 
it alone leads us into the groſſeſt errors. 
It was as truly Reaſon that made Me- 
dea kill her children, that made Cato kill 
himſelf, that made pagans offer human 
ſacrifices to idols; that made Epicurus 
deny a providence, Mahomet pretend a 
revelation; that made ſome men ſcep- 
ticks, others bigots; ſome enthufiaſts, 
others profane ; that made 1obbes aſſert 
all religion to be human invention, and 
Sina to declare trees, and ſtones, and 
8 animals, 
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animals, to be parts of God; that makes 
Free-thinkers deny freedom of will, and 
Fataliſts exhort to a reformation of man- 
ners; that made YVaux a conſpirator, and 
Ludloto a regicide ; that made Mug le- 
zon a fanatic, and Rocheſter a libertine: 
it was as truly human Reaſon that did 
all theſe things, as it is human Reaſon 
that demonſtrates mathematical propoſi- 
tions. 

For as all miſtakes in ſpeculation are 
as much the acts and operation of Rea- 
ſon, as true concluſions ; ſo all errors in 
duty, whether civil or religious, are as 
much the acts of our Reaſon, as the ex- 
erciſe of the moſt ſolid virtues. 

Medea and Cato acted as truly accord- 
ing to the judgment of their Reaſon, 
at that time, as the Confeſſor that 

| chuſcs 
2 


Foe E 
<huſes rather to ſuffer, than deny his 
faith, 

And the difference betwixt them does 
not conſiſt in this, that one power or fa- 
culty of the mind, acted in one of them, 
and another faculty, or power of the 
mind, acted in another; that is, that 
Reaſon acted in one, and Paſſion in ano- 
ther; but purely in the different fate of 
their Reaſon. For had not Medea and 
C:0 thought it beſt to do what they did, 
at the time they did it, they would no 
more have done it, than the Confeſſor 
would chuſe to ſuffer rather than deny 
his faith, unleſs he had judged it beſt ſo 
to do. 

It may indeed be well enough ſaid in 
common language, that Paſſion made 
Madea and Cato to do as they did, juſt as 
it may be ſaid of a man that affirms a 
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plenum, or holds any ſpeculative abſur- 
dity, that it is blindneſs or prejudice 
that keeps him in it. Not as if blind- 
neſs or prejudice j were powers or 
faculties of his mind, but as they ſig- 
nity the 2] fate of his Reaſon. Juſt 
fo the pafſions may be ſaid to govern 
men in their actions; not as it they 
were powers of the mind, but as they 
denote the difordered ſtate of Reaſon. 
And whenever any thing is imputed to 
the ſtrength and violence of our Paſ- 
ſions, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it only means 
the weakneſs and low condition of our 
Reaſon at that time. 

For Reaſon governs as fully when our 
actions and tempers are ever fo bad, as 
it does when our actions and tempers are 
ſound and good. And the only diffe- 

rence 
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rence is, that Reaſon aQing well, go- 
verns in the one caſe, and Reaſon acting 
11], governs in the other. 
Juſt as it is the ſame Reaſon, that 
ſometimes judges ſtrictly right, which 
at other times judges exceeding wrong, 
in matters of ſpeculation. | 

When therefore we ſay, that Reaſon 
governs the paſſions, it means no more, 
in ſtrict truth, than that Reaſaqn governs. 
itſelf; that it acts with deliberation and 
attention; does not yield to its firſt 
judgments or opinions, but uſes ſecond, 
and third thoughts. 
So that, guarding againſt the Paſſions, 
is only guarding againſt its own firſt 
judgments and opinions; that is, guard 
ing againſt itſelf. 

To all this it may, perhaps, be abject-. 
ed, that our paſſions and tempers ariſe 
from 
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. 
from bodily motions, and depend very 
much upon the ſtate of our blood and 
animal ſpirits; and that, therefore, what 


we do under their commotions, cannot 


be attributed to our Reaſon. 

It is readily granted, that the body 
has this ſhare in our paſſions and tem- 
pers: but then the ſame thing muſt be 
granted of the body, in all the acts and 
operations of the mind. So that if our 
defires and averſions cannot be imputed 
to our Reaſon, as its afts, becauſe of 
the joint operation of the animal ſpirits 
in them; no more can ſyllogiſms and 


demonſtrations be attributed to our Rea- 


ſon as its operations, becauſe the ope- 
ration of bodily ſpirits concurreth in the 
forming of them. 

For the moſt abſtract thought, and 
calm ſpeculation of the mind, has as 
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truly the concurrence, and conjunct opera- 
tion of bodily ſpirits, as our ſtrongeſt 
deſires or averſions. And it is as much 


ſpeculations are what they are, as it is 


oving to the ſtate of the body that ſuch 
paſſions are what they are. 
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owing to the ſtate of the body that ſuch 


For the motions of the bodily ſpirits 
are inſeparable from, and according to, 
the ſtate and action of the mind: when 


Reaſon 1s in ſpeculation of a trifle, they 


concur but weakly ; when Reaſon ſpecu- 


lates intenſely, their operation is 2m 
creaſed. And ſometimes the attention 
of the mind is ſo great, and has ſo en- 
gaged and called in all the animal ſpi- 
rits to its aſſiſtance, that the operations 
of our ſenſes are ſuſpended, and we 
neither ſee nor feel, till the attention of 
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the mind has let the ſpirits return to all 
parts of the body. 

Now, will any one ſay, that theſe intenſe 
thoughts are leſs the acts of the mind, 
becauſe they have a greater concurrence 
of bodily ſpirits than when it is acting 
with indifference, and ſo has a leſſer 


quantity of bodily ſpirits? 


Yet this might as well be ſaid, as to 
ſay, that the aſſent or diſſent, in ſpecu- 
lation, is the act of our Reaſon; but lik- 
ing or diſliking, loving or hating, are 
not ſo the acts of our Reaſon, becauſe 
they have a greater concurrence, and dif- 
ferent motians of bodily ſpirits. 

For, as the mind is in a different ſtate 
when it deſires good, or fears evil, from 
what it is when it only compares two 


triangles ; ſo the motions or concurrence 
of the bodily ſpirits have only ſucb a dif- 
| ference 
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ference as is ſtrictly corre/pondent to theſe 
:wo ſtates of the mind. They act and 
join as much.in comparing the triangles, 
as in the deſire of good, or fear of evil. 
And the mind is juſt ſo much governed 
by the body, in its paſſions, as it is go- 
verned by it in its calmeſt contem- 
plations. 

For as the gentle quiet operation of 
the animal ſpirits is then ſtrictly corre- 
ſpondent, and entirely owing to the ſtate 
and action of the mind; ſo in all our 
paſſions, the ſtrong and increaſed motion 
of the animal ſpirits is then ſtrictly cor- 
reſpondent, and entirely owing to che 
ſtate and action of the mind. 

So that Reaſon is neither more nor leſs 
the agent in all our tempers and paſſions, 
than it is in our moſt dry and ſedate ſpe- 
culations. 
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It may, and often does happen, that a 
man may have as great an cagerneſs and. 
impatience in the ſolving a mathemati- 
cal problem, as another hath to obtain 
any great good, or avoid any great evil. 

But may it therefore be ſaid, that it is 
not Reaſon that ſolves, or deſires to ſolve, 
the problem, becauſe the bodily ſpirits 
are ſo active in it? 


In a word; if our paſſions and tempers 


might not be imputed to our Reaſon, as 


its own genuine acts and operations, be- 
cauſe they have ſuch a concurrence of 
bodily ſpirits, neither could arguing, or 
reaſoning, be attributed to our Reaſon, as 
its proper act and operation, becauſe in 
all argumentation the bodily ſpirits are 
neceſſarily employed; and the better and 
cloſer the reaſoning is, the more they are 
excited and employed. 

It 


(- 20% 

Ik it ſhould farther be objetted, that 
Reaſon is only right Reaſon, and therefore 
cannot be ſaid to act or operate, but 
where, and ſo far, as right Reaſon atts. 

This is as abſurd as to ſay, that Love 
ſignifies only pure love, and Hatred juſt 
hatred; and that therefore a man cannot 
be ſaid to love or hate, but when, and ſo 


far, as his love is pure, and his hatred 


juſt.— 


To draw now ſome plain conſequen- 
ces from the foregoing account. 


Fi, If Reaſon be, as above repre- 
ſented, the wuniver/al Agent ; if all the 
difference amongſt men, either in ſpecu- 
lation or practice, be only ſuch a diffe- 
rence as Reaſon makes, then nothing 
can be more extravagant, than to affirm | 
any thing concerning the degree of per- 

tection 
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fection or imperfection of Reaſon, as 
common to man. It is as wild and ro- 


mantic, as to pretend to ſtate the mea- 
ſure of Folly and Wiſdom, of Fear and 


Courage, of Pride and Humility, of 


good Humour and ill Humour, com- 
mon to Mankind: for as theſe ſtates of 
the Mind are only fo many different 
ſtates of Reaſon, ſo no uncertainty be- 
longs to them, but what, in the /ame de- 


gree, belongs to Reaſon. 


Secondly, Granting that all matters of 
Religion maſt be agrecable to right, un- 
prejudiced Reaſon; yet this could be no 
ground for receiving nothing in reli- 
gion, but what human Reaſon could 
prove to be neceſſary : for human Reaſon 


is no more right unprejudiced Rea- 
ſon, 
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Reaſon, than a finner is finle/s, or a man 
an angel. 

Granting again, that a man may go a 
great way towards rectifying his Reaſon, 
and laying aſide its prejudices; yet no 
particular man can be a better judge of 
the rectitude of his own Reaſon, than he 
13 of the rectitude of his own /e!f-love, 
the ſagacity of his own underſtanding, 
the brightneſs of his own parts, the juſt- 
neſs of his own eloquence, and the depth 
of his own judgment. 

For there is nothing to deceive him in 


/elf-love, in the opinion of his ozn merit, 
21, judoment and eloquence, but what has 


the ſame power to deccive him, in the 
opinion of his own Reaſon. And, if zz be 


his fatality, as thoſe, whoſe Religion is to 


'E have 


/ be fate gf moſt ſects to be fondaſt of their uglieft 
brats, none ſeem ſo inevitably expoſed to 
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have no form, but ſuch as it receives from 
their own hearts. 


Thirdly, A man that has his Religion 
to chuſe, and with this previous privi- 


lege, that he need not allow any thing 


to be matter of religion, but what his 
own Reaſon can prove to be ſo, is in as 
fair a way to be governed by his Paſſions, 


as he that has his condition of life to chuſe, 


with the liberty of taking that, which 


his own Reaſon directs him to. 


Does any one ſuppoſe now, that no- 
thing but rib; Reaſon would direct him 
in the choice of his condition? Or that 
he would make the better choice, becauſe 
he proceeded upon this maxim, that no- 
thing could be right, but that which was 
agreeable to his own Reaſon! Or that his 


temper, his prejudices, his ſelf-love, his 
| paſſions, 
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paſſions, his partiality, would have no 


influence upon his choice, becauſe he 


had reſigned: himſelf up to his own: 
Reafon. 


For as our choice of a condition of 
life is not a matter of ſpeculation, but of 


good and evil; ſo however it. is recom- 


mended to our Reaſon, it chiefly. excites 
our paſſions ; and our choice will be juſt 
as reaſonable, as our tempers and paſ- 
ſions are. And he, who is made the moſt 
poſitive of the ſufficiency of his own 
Reaſon, will be the moſt likely to be 
governed by the blindneſs of his own 
Paſſions. 

Now it is juſt the ſame in the choice 
of a Religion, as in the choice of a con- 
dition of life: as it is not a matter of 
ſpeculation, but of good and evil; ſo, if 

IT 
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it be left to be ſtated and determined by 
our cwn Ncaſon, it rather appeals to our 
Tempers, than employs our Reaſon; 
and to reſign ourſelves up to our own 
Reaſon, to tel] us what ought or not 
to be a matter of Religion, is only re- 
ſigning ourſelves up to our Tempers to 
take what we like, and refuſe what we 
2i/like in Religion. 
F0or, it is not only natural and eaſy for 
him, who believes that nothing can be 
a part of Religion, but what his Reaſon 
can prove neceſſary to be ſo, to take 
that to be fully proved, which is only 
mightily liked; and all that to be entire- 
ly contrary to Reaſon, which is only 
vaſtly contrary to his Tempers ; this, 1 
fay, is not only natural and eaſy to hap- 


pen, but ſcarce poſlible to be avoided. 


In 
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In a word; when Self-love is a pro- 
per arbitrator betwixt a man and his ad- 
verſary ; when Revenge is a juſt judge of 
Meekneſs; when Pride is a true lover of 
Humility; when Falſbood is a teacher of 
Truth; when Luß is a faſt friend of 
Chaſtity ; when the Fe leads to the 
Spirit; when Sex/uality delights in Self- 

denial ; when Partiality is a promoter of 
Equity; when the Palate can taſte the 
difference between Sin and Holineſs ; 
when the Hand can feel the truth of a 
Propofition, then may human Reaſon be 
a proper Arbitrator between God and. 
Man ; the ſole, final, juſt Judge of all 
that ought, or ought not to be mat- 
ter of a Holy, Divine, and Heavenly Re- 
ligion.— 

Again: if this be the ſtate of Reaſon, 
as has been fully proved; if all we be- 
5 | lieve 
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lieve or diſbelieve, love or hate, chuſe 
or refuſe ; if all that is wiſe or abſurd, 
holy or profane, glorious or ſhameful, 
in thought, word, or deed, be to be im- 
puted to it; then, it is as groſs an abſur- 
dity to talk of the perfection of human 
Reaſon, as, of the unſpotted holineſs of 
human Life, the abſolute purity of h»- 
man Love, the immutable juſtice of hu 
man Haired, and the infallibility of human 


Conjectures. 


Laſfily, To pretend that our Reaſon is- 
too perfect to be governed by any thing 
but its own light, is the ſame extra- 
vagance, as to pretend, that our love 1s 
ſoo pure to be governed by any thing but 
its own inclinations, our hatred 100 juf 
to be governed by any thing but its 
own motions. For, if all that is baſe 
and criminal in love, all that is unjuſt 


and 
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and wicked in hatred, be ſtrictly and 
ſolely to be imputed to our Reaſon ; 
then, no perfection. can be aſcribed to 
our Reaſon, but ſuch as 1s to be aſcribed 
to our love and hatred. 
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Cook, Forſter, Wilſon, Dixon, and Port- 
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Duplicate Proof Impreſſions to moſt of the 
Prints in Cook's laſt Voyage—a matchleſo Set. 
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loured ; the original Edition, elegant, in 
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Albin's Natural Hiftory of Engliſh Inſects, beſt 
Edition, coloured by the Author, with the 


Addition of -Derham's Notes on Albin, 
elegant. 


Pennant's Britiſh Zoology, 4 vols, with 284 Plates 
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beautifully coloured, and elegantly bound in 
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A complete Set of the Philoſophical Tranſactions at 
large, 74 vols, bound in Morocco 
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Bryant's Ancient Mythology, 3 vol. elegantly bound, 


Hawkeſworth's Telemachus. 


The Medallic Hiſtory of England, from the Con- 
queſt to the Revolution, on 40 Copper 
plates. | 


Lady Rachel Ruſſell's Letters, handſomely bound. 
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